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THE GREATEST FUR COMPANY OF THE WORLD 


By 
AGNES 
c. 
LAUT 


TR the history 

of the world 

only onecor- 

porate company 

has maintained 

empire over an area as large 

as Europe. Only one corpor- 

ate company has lived up to 

its constitution for nearly 
threecenturies. Only onecor- 

porate company’s sway has 

been so beneficient that its 

profits have stood in exact 
proportion to the well-being 

of its subjects. Indeed, few 

armies can boast a rank 

and file of men who never once re- 
treated in three hundred years, whose 
lives—generation after generation— 
Were one long bivouac of hardship, of 
danger, of ambushed death, of grim 
purpose, of silent achievement. 

Such was the company of ‘‘ Adven- 
turers of England Trading into Hud- 
son’s Bay’’—as the Charter of 1670 
designated them.* Such is the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to-day, still trading 
with savages in the white wilderness of 
the north, as it was when Charles II. 
granted a royal charter for the fur trade 
to his cousin, Prince Rupert. 

Governors and .chief factors have 
changed with the changing centuries, 
but the character of the company’s per- 


Author of 
«© Lords 
of 
the North.” 


sonnel has never = 
changed. Prince 3 
Rupert, the first) 
governor, was 
succeeded by thé.73 
Duke of York (James IL.), > 
and the royal governor by a © 
long line of distinguished 
public men down to Lord 
Strathcona, the present gov- 
ernor, and C. C. Chipman, the 
chief commissioner or exect- 
tive officer. All have been 
men of noted achievement, 
often in touch with the 
crown, always with that 9 
passion for the mastery of difficulty ~ 5 
which exults most when the conflict is 
keenest. 

Radisson and Groseillers, the two 
Frenchmen who first brought back word © 
of the great wealth in furs round the: 
far northern sea, had been gentlemen) 
adventurers—‘‘ rascals ’’—their enemies™ 
called them. Prince Rupert, who 
leagued himself with the Frenchmen to 
obtain a charter for this fur trade, had 
been an adventurer of the high seas—= 
‘* pirate ’’—we would say, long before 
he became first governor of the Hi 
son’s Bay Company. And the Duke 95 
of Marlborough, the company’s third 
governor, was surely as great an advem= 
turer as he was a general % 


Re: 


*The spelling of the name with an apostrophe in the Charter seems to be the only reasom 
for the company’s name always having the apostrophe, whereas the waters are now & 


* simply as Hudson Bay. 
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An encampment of Piegans. 


Latterly the word ‘‘adventurer’’ has 
fallen in such evil repute it mayscarcely 
be applied to living actors. But using 
it in the old-time sense of militant hero, 
what cavalier of gold braid and spurs 
could be more of an adventurer than 
young Donald Smith, who traded in the 
desolate wastes of Labrador, spending 
seventeen years in the hardest field of 
the fur company, tramping on snow- 
shoes, half the width of a continent, 
camping where night overtook him 
under blanketing of snow drifts, who 
rose, step by step, from trader on the 
east coast to commissioner on the west? 
And this Donald Smith became Lord 
Strathcona, the Governor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

The governor, resident in England, is 
now represented by the chief commis- 
sioner, who, in turn, is represented at 
each of the many inland forts by a chief 
factor of the district. Virtually, the 
chief factor rules as autocratically to- 
day as he did before the Canadian Gov- 





A trapper’s family. 


ernment took over the proprictary rights 
of the fur company. 


DAILY LIFE IN THE FOREST. 


The colder the climate, the finer the 
fur. The farther north the fort, the 
more typical it is of the fur trader's 
realm. 

For six, seven, eight months of the 
year the fur trader’s world is a white 
wilderness of snow; snow water-waved 
by winds that sweep from the pole; 
snow drifted into ramparts round the 
fort stockades till the highest picket 
sinks beneath the white flood and the 
corner bastions are almost submerged, 
and the entrance to the central gate re- 
sembles the cutting of a railway tun- 
nel ; snow that billows to the unbroken 
reaches of the circling sky-line like a 
white sea. East, frost-mist hides the 
low horizon in clouds of smoke, for the 
sun which rises from the east in other 
climes rises from the southeast here, 
and until the spring equinox, bringing 
summer with a flood-tide of thaw, gray 
darkness hangs in the east like a fog. 
South, the sun moves across the snowy 
levels in a wheel of fire, for it has 
scarcely risen full-sphered above the 
sky-line before it sinks again, etching 
drift and tip of half-buried brush in 
long, lonely, fading shadows. Th: 
West shimmers in warm purplish grays 
for the moist Chinook winds come ovet 
the mountains, meltingthesnow. North 
is the cold steel of ice by day, and a 
night, northern lights darting through 
the polar dark like burnished spears. 

Christmas day is welcomed at the 
northern fur posts by a firing of cannon 
from the snow-muffled bastions. Before 
the stars have faded chapel services be- 
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gin. Frequently, 
on either Christ- 
mas or New Year's 
day, a grand feast 
is given the taw- 
ny-skinned habit- 
ués of the fort, 
who come shuf- 
fling to the main 
messroom with no 
other announce- 
ment than the lift- 
ing of the latch, 
and billet them- 
selves on the hos- 
pitality of a host 
that has never 
turned hungry In- 


dian from its 
doors. 
For reasons well 


known to the 
woodcraftsman, a 
sudden lull falls 
on winter hunting 
in December, and 
all the trappers 
within a week’s journey from the fort, 
all the half-breed guides who add 
to the instinct of native craft the rea- 
soning of the white, all the Indian 
hunters ranging river course and moun- 
tain, have come by snow-shoes and 
dog-train to spend festive days at the 
fort. A great jangling of bells an- 
nounces the huskies (dog trains) scam- 
pering over the crusted snow drifts. A 
babel of barks and curses follows, for 
the huskies celebrate their arrival by 
tangling themselves up in their harness 
and enjoying a free fight. 

Dogs unharnessed, in troop the trap- 
pers to the banquet hall, flinging packs 
of tightly roped peltries down promis- 
cuously, to be sorted next day. One 
Indian enters just as he has left the 
hunting field, clad from head to heel in 
white caribou, with the antlers left on 
the capote as a decoy. His squaw has 
togged out for the occasion in a com- 
ical medley of brass bracelets and finger 
rings, with a bear’s-claw necklace and 
ermine ruff which no city connoisseur 
could possibly mistake for rabbit. Ifa 
daughter yet remain unappropriated 
she will display the gayest attire—red 
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A wealthy Esquimaux 
woman. 


flannel galore, red shawl, red scarf, 
with perhaps an apron of white fox 
skin and moccasins garnished in col- 
ored grasses. The braves outdo evena 
vain young squaw. Whole fox, mink 
or otter skins have been braided to the 
end of their hair and hang down in two 
plaits to the floor. Whitest of buck- 
skin has been ornamented with bright- 
est of beads, and over all hangs the 
gaudiest of blankets; it may be a musk- 
ox skin with the feats of the warrior in 
rude drawings on the smooth side. 

A few years ago it would not have 
been safe to give this treat inside the 
fort walls. Rations would have been 
served through loop-holes and the feast 
held outside the gates, but so faithfully 
have the Indians become bound to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, there are not 
three forts in the fur territory where 
Indians must be excluded. 

Of the feast little need be said. 
the camel, the In- 
dian lays up store 
for the morrow, 
judging from his 
capacity , for weeks 


Like 


of morrows. His 
benefactor no more 
dines with him 


than a plantation 
master of the 
South would have 
dined with feasting 
slaves. Elsewhere 
a bell calls the 
company officers 
to breakfast 
at 7.30, din- 
ner at I, sup- 
perat7. Off- 
cers dine first, 
white hunters 
and trappers 
second, that 
difference be- 
tween master 
and servant 
being main- 
tained which 
is part of the 
company’s al- 
most military 
discipline. In 
the large forts 
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are libraries, whither resort the officers 
for the long winter nights. But over 
the feast wild hilarity reigns. 

A French-Canadian fiddler strikes up 
a tuneless jig that sets the Indians 
pounding the floor in figureless dances 
with moccasined heels till midday glides 
into midnight and midnight to morning. 
I remember hearing of one such mid- 
day feast in Red River settlement that 
prolonged itself past four of the second 
morning. Against the walls sit old 
folks spinning yarns of the past. There 


of the far north passed 
every Indian calls up some kindness 
done, some sacrifice by Father Lacomb. 
On the gun-rack are old muskets and 
Indian masks and scalp-locks, bringing 
back the days when Russian traders in- 
stigated a massacre at this fort, and 
white traders flew at each other’s throats 
as Nor’wester struggled with Hudson’s 
Bay for supremacy in the fur trade. 
‘‘Ah, oui, those white men, they 
were brave fighters, they did not know 
how to stop! Mais, sacré, they were 


this way, and 





The Ojibway verston 
isa print of Sir George Simpson behind 


one raconteur’s head. Ah, yes, the 
oldest guides all remember Sir George, 
though half a century has passed since 
his day! He was the governor who 
traveled with flags flying from every 
prow, and cannon firing when he left 
the forts, and men drawn up in proces- 
sion like soldiers guarding an emperor 
when he entered the fur posts with cour- 
iers and all the flourish of royal state. 
And there is a crucifix high on the 
wall left by Pére Lacomb the last time 
the famous missionary to the red men 





of Darby and Joan. 


fools, those white men, after all! In- 
stead of hiding in ambush to catch the 
foe, those white men measured off paces, 
stood up face to face and fired blank — 
oui !—fired blank! Ugh! Of course, 
one fool he was kill’ and the other fool, 
most like, he was wound’. Ugh! by 
Gar! What Indian would have so 
little sense ? ’’* : 
Of hunting tales the Indian store 1s 
exhaustless. ‘That enormous bear skin 
stretched to four pegs on the wall brings 
tip Montagnais, the Noseless One, who 
still lives on Peace River, and slew the 


*To the Indian mind the hand-to-hand duels between white traders were incomprehensible 


pieces of folly. 














largest bear ever killed in the Rockies, 
returning to this very fort with one 
hand dragging the enormous skin and 
the other holding the place which his 

nose no longer graced. 
‘*Montagnais? Ah, bien messieur ! 
Montagnais, he brave man! Venez ici 
—bien !—so—I tole 
you ‘bout heem,’’ 
begins some French- 
Canadian trapper, 
with a strong tinge 
of Indian blood in 
his swarthy skin. 
‘* Bigosh! He brave 
man! I tole you 

dat 


*bout happen ! 
Montagnais, he go 
f stumble. t’rough 
snow—how you call 
dat? Hill, steep, 
steep! Oui—by Gar 
—dat vassteep hill! 
desnow—she goslide 


— slide —lak’ de 
gran’ rapeed—see ?’’ 
emphasizing the 
snow-slides with il- 
lustrative gesture. 
‘* Bien, donc! Mais, 
Montagnais, he stick 
gun-stock in de snow 
stop heem fall—so— 
see? Tonnere !—Bi- 
gosh!—for sure she 
beeg 


go off wan 


bang !—Sacré! She 
make so much noise 
she wake wan beeg 
sleep in 


Company beaver 


coins, ol’ bear 


Fort Simpson, on the Mac Kenzie, a typical Hudson Bay Company fort. 


oe 


snow! Montagnais, he tumble on hees 
back! Mais, messieur, de bear—-diable! 
‘fore Montagnais wink hees eye de bear 
jump on top lak’ wan beeg loup-garou ! 
Montagnais, he brave man--he not 
scare—he say wan leetle prayer—wan 
han’ he cover his eyes! Oder han’— 
sacré—dat grab hees knife out hees 
belt—-sz—sz —sz — messieur—-for sure 
he feel her breat’—-diable!—for sure he 
fin’ de place her heart beat—Tonnere ! 
Vite! He stick dat knife in straight 
up hees wrist—into de heart dat bear ! 
Dat bes’ ting do—for sure de lettle 
prayer dat tole him best ting do! De 
bear she roll over—over dead’s wan 
stone—c’est vrai! she no mor’ jump 
top Montagnais! Bien, ma frien’! 
Montagnais, he roll over, too—leetle 
bit scare! Mais, hees nose! Ah- 
bigosh—-de bear she got dat, dat all 
nose he ever haf no mor’! C’est vrai, 
messieur, bien ! ’’ 

And with a finishing flourish the 
story-teller takes to himself all the credit 
of Montagnais’ heroism. 


THE BARTERING OF THE PELTS. 


But in all the feasting, trade has not 
been forgotten, and as soon as the 
Indians recover from post-prandial tor- 
por, bartering begins. In one of the 
warehouses stands a trader. An Indian 
approaches with a pack of peltries, 
weighing from eighty to a hundred 
pounds. Throwing it down, he spreads 
out the contents. Of otter and mink 
and pekan there will be plenty, for 
these fish-eaters are easiest taken before 
mid-winter frost has frozen the streams 
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solid. In recent years there have been 
few beaver skins, a closed season of 
several years giving the little rodents a 
chance to multiply. By treaty the In- 
dian may hunt all creatures 
of the chase as long as ‘‘ the 
sun rises and the rivers 
flow,’’ but the fur trader 
| can enforce a closed season 
by refusing to barter for the 
| pelts. Of muskrat skins, 
hundreds of thousands are 
| carried to the forts every 
| season. The little haycock 
houses of muskrats offer 
the trapper easy prey when 
frost freezes the sloughs, 
| shutting off retreat below, 
and heavy snow fall has not 
| yet hidden the little crea- 
ture’s winter home. 

The trading is done in 
several ways. Among the 
Eskimo, whose arithmetical 
powers seldom exceed a few 
units, the trader holds up 
his hand with one, two, three fingers 
raised, signifying that he offers for 
the skin before him equivalents in 
value to one, two, three prime beaver. 
If satisfied, the Indian passes over 
the furs and the trader gives flan- 
nel, tea, powder, knives, beads; or to- 
bacco to the value of the beaver skins 
indicated by the raised fingers. 

But always, beaver skin is the unit of 
coin. Beavers are the Indian’s dollars 
and cents, his shillings and pence, his 
tokens of currency. 

South of the arctics, where native in- 
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work. 


telligence is of higher grade, the beaver 
values are represented by goose quills, 
small sticks, bits of shell, or most com- 
mon of all—discs of lead, tea chests 
melted down stamped on one side with 
the company arms, on the other with 
the figures one, two, one-half, one- 
quarter, representing so much value in 
beaver. 

First of all, then, furs in the pack 
must be sorted, silver fox worth five 
hundred dollars separated from cross 
fox and blue and white worth from ten 
dollars down, according to quality, and 
from common red fox worth less. 
Twenty years ago it was no unusual 
thing for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to send to England yearly 10,000 cross 
fox skins, 7,000 blue, 100,000 red, halt 
a dozen silver. Few wolf skins are in 


the trapper’s pack, unless particularly 
fine specimens of brown arctic and 
white arctic, bought as a curiosity, and 
Against the 


not for value as skins 
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wolf the trapper wages war as against a 
pest that destroys other game, and not 
for its skin. Next to muskrat, the most 
plentiful fur w:ll be that of the rabbit 
or varying hare. Buffalo was once the 
staple of the hunter. What the buffalo 
was, the white rabbit is to-day. From 
it the Indian gets clothing, tepee covers, 
blankets, thongs, food. From it, the 
white man who is a manufacturer of 
furs gets gray fox and chinchilla, and 
seal in imitation. Except one year in 
seven, when a rabbit plague spares the 
land by cutting down their prolific num- 
bers, the varying hare is plentiful enough 
to sustain the Indian. 

Having received so many bits of lead 
for his furs, the Indian goes to the store 
counter, where begins interminable 
dickering. Montagnais’ squaw has only 
fifty ‘‘beaver’’ coin, and her desires 
are a hundredfold what those will buy. 
Besides, the copper-skinned lady enjoys 
beating down prices and driving a bar- 
gain so well that she would think the 
clerk was cheating if he asked a fixed 
price from the first. Frequently an In- 
dian presents himself at the counter 
without beaver enough to buy neces- 
saries. What then? I doubt if in all 
the years of Hudson’s Bay Company 
rule one needy Indian has ever been 
turned away. The trader advances what 
the Indian needs, and chalks up so 
many ‘‘ beaver’’ against the trapper’s 
next hunt. 

Long ago, when rival traders strove 
for the furs, whiskey played a disgrace- 
fully prominent part in all bartering, 
the drunken Indian being an easier vic- 
tim than the sober, and the Indian mad 
with thirst for liquor the most easily 
cajoled of all. But to-day, when there 
is no competition, whiskey plays no 
part whatever. 

Whiskey indeed is in the forts, 
so is painkiller, for which the Indian 
has as keen an appetite, both for the 
exigencies of hazardous life in an un- 
sparing climate beyond medical aid; 
but the first thing Hudson’s Bay traders 
did in 1885, when rebel Indians sur- 
rounded the Saskatchewan forts, was to 
split the casks and spill all alcohol. 
The second thing was to bury ammu- 
nition—showing plainly which influence 


they considered the more dangerous. 


HOW THE RARE FURS ARE TAKEN. 


Ermine is at its best when the cold 
is most intense, the tawny weasel coat 
turning from fawn to yellow, from yel- 
low to cream and snow-white, according 
to the latitude north and the season. 
Unless it is the pelt of the baby ermine, 
soft as swan’s down, tail tip jet as onyx, 
the best ermine is not likely to be in a 
pack brought in as early as Christmas. 

Fox, lynx, mink, marten, otter and 
bear, the trapper can take with steel 
traps of a size varying with the game, 
or even with the clumsily constructed 
dead-fall, the log suspended above the 
bait being heavy or light according to 
the hunter’s expectation of large or 
small intruder, but the ermine with 
fur as easily damaged as finest gauze 
must be handled differently. 

Going the rounds of his traps, the 
hunter has noted curious tiny tracks 
like the dots and dashes of a telegraphic 
code. Here are little prints slurring 
into one another in a dash; there, a 
dead stop, where the quick-eared stoat 
has paused with beady eyes alert for 
snow-bird or rabbit. Here, again, 4 
clear blank on the snow, where the 
crafty little forager has dived below the 
light surface and wriggled forward like 
a snake to dart up with a plunge of 
fangs into the heart-blood of the unwary 
snow-bunting. From the length of the 
leaps the trapper judges the age of the 
ermine; fourteen inches from nose to 
tail tip means a full-grown ermine with 
hair too coarse to be damaged by a 
snare. The man suspends the noose of 
a looped twine across the runway from 
a twig bent down so that the weight of 
the ermine on the string sends the twig 
springing back with a jerk that lifts the 
ermine off the ground, strangling it in- 
stantly. 

If the tracks are like the prints of a 
baby’s fingers, close and small, the 
trapper hopes to capture a pelt fit for 
a throne cloak, the skin for which 
Louis of France used to pay—in mod- 
ern money—from a hundred dollars to 
a hundred and fifty dollars. The full- 
grown ermines will be worth only some 
few ‘‘ beaver’’ at the fort. Perfect fur 
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would be marred by the twine snare, so 
the trapper devises as cunning a death 
for the ermine as the ermine devises 
when it darts up through the snow with 
its spear teeth clutched in the throat of 
a poor rabbit. Smearing his hunting 
knife with grease, he lays it across the 
track. The little ermine comes trotting 
in dots and dashes and gallops and 
dives to the knife. The knife is 
frosted like ice. Ice, the ermine has 
licked, so he licks the knife. But alas 
for the resemblance between ice and 
steel! Ice turns to water under the 
warm tongue; steel turns to fire that blis- 
ters and holds the foolish little stoat by 
his inquisitive tongue, a hopeless pris- 
oner till the trapper comes. 


TRACKING-THE WILDS. 


Trading over, the trappers disperse 
to their winter hunting grounds, which 
the main body of hunters never leave 
from October, when they go on the fall 
hunt, to June, when the long, straggling 
brigades of canoes and keel boats and 
pack horses and jolting ox-carts come 
back with the harvest of winter furs. 

Signs, unnoted by the denizens of the 
city, serve to guide the trappers over 
trackless wastes of illimitable snow. A 
whitish haze of frost may hide the sun, 
or continuous snow-fall blur every land- 
mark. What heeds the trapper? The 
slope of the rolling hills, the lie of the 
frozen river-beds, the branches of under- 
brush protruding through billowed drifts 
—-are hands that point the trapper’s 
compass. 

One imminent danger is of accident 
beyond aid. A young Indian hunter 
of Moose Factory set out with his wife 
and two children for the winter hunting 
grounds in the forest south of James 
Bay. When chopping, the hunter in- 
jured his leg. The wound proved stub- 
born. Wrapping her husband in robes 
on the long toboggan sleigh, the squaw 
placed the younger child beside him, 
and with the other began tramping 
through the forest, drawing the sleigh 
behind. The drifts were not deep 
enough for swift snow-shoeing over 
underbrush, and their speed was not 
half so speedy as the hunger that pur- 
sues northern hunters like the Fenris 


Wolf of Norse myth. The woman sank 
exhausted on the snow, and the older 
boy, nerved with fear, pushed on to 
Moose Factory for help. Guided by 
the boy back through the forests, the 
fort people found the hunter dead in 
the sleigh, the mother crouched forward 
unconscious from cold, stripped of her 
clothing, which was wrapped round the 
child she had taken in her arms to warm 
with her own body. The child was 
alive and well. The fur traders nursed 
the woman back to life, though she 
looked more like a withered creature of 
eighty than a woman barely in her 
twenties. She explained with a simple 
unconsciousness of heroism that the 
ground had been too hard for her to 
bury her husband, and she was afraid 
to leave the body and go on to the fort 
lest the wolves should molest the dead.* 


RED-LETTER DAYS AT THE FORT. 


The arrival of the mail packet is*one 
of the most welcome breaks in the mo- 
notony of life at the fur post. When 
the mail comes, all white inhabitants of 
the fort take a week’s holiday to read 
letters and news of the outside world. 

Railways run from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific, but off the line of railways 
mail is carried as of old. In summer 
time overland runners, canoe and com- 
pany steamers bear the mail to the forts 
of Hudson Bay, of the Saskatchewan, 
of the Rockies and the MacKenzie. In 
winter, scampering huskies with a run- 
ning postman winged with showshoes 
dash across the snowy wastes through 
silent forest to the lonely forts of the 
bay, or slide over the prairie drifts with 
the music of tinkling bells and soft 
crunch-crunch of sleigh runners through 
the snow crust to the leagueless world 
of the far north. 

Ox carts still bring furs to Hudson's 
Bay Company posts and screech over 
the corduroyed swamps of the Mac- 
Kenzie, but the railway has replaced 
the caravan as a carrier of freight. 

Hudson’s Bay Company steamers 
now ply on the largest of the inland 
rivers, but the canoe brigades still bring 
the winter’s hunt to the forts in spring. 
Five to eight craft make a brigade, each 
manned by eight paddlers with an ex- 


*It need hardly be explained that it is the prairie Indian and not the forest Ojibway who 
places the body on high scaffolding above the ground; hence the woman's dilemma. 
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perienced steers- 
man. Butthe one 
ranking first in 
importance is 
the bowman, 
whose quick eye 
must detect signs 
of nearing rap- 
ids, whose steel 
shod pole gives 
the cue to the 
other paddlers 
and steers the 
craft past foamy 
reefs. The bow- 
man, it is, who 
leaps out first 
when there is 
‘‘tracking’’ 

pulling the craft 
up stream by tow line—who stands waist 
high in ice-water steadying the rocking 
bark, lest a sudden swirl spill furs to 
the bottom ; who hands out the packs 
to the others when the waters are too 
turbulent for ‘‘tracking,’’ and there 
must be a ‘‘portage,’’ and who leads 


the brigade on a run—half trot, 
half amble--over land to calmer 
currents. ‘‘ Pipes’’ are the measure of 


a portage—that is, the pipes smoked 


while the veyageurs are on the run. 


THE SIZE OF THE COMPANY S KINGDOM. 


The only way to get an accurate idea 
of the size of the kingdom ruled by 
these monarchs of the lonely wastes is 
by comparison. 

Take a map of North America. On 
the east is Labrador, a peninsula as vast 
as Germany and Holland and Belgium 
and half of France. On the coast and 
across the unknown interior are the 
magical letters—H. B. C., meaning 
Hudson’s Bay Company fort (past or 
present), a little whitewashed square, 
with eighteen-foot posts planted, picket- 
wise, for a wall, match-box bastions 
loop-holed for musketry, a barrack-like 
structure across the court-yard with a 
high look-out of some 
sort near the gate. 
In one of these forts 
Lord Strathcona 
passed his youth. 

Once more to the 
map. Withone prong 
of a compass in the 
center of Hudson 
Bay, describe a cit- 
cle! The northern 
half embraces the baf- 
fling arctics, but on 
the line of the south- 
erm circumference, 
like beads on astring, 
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Warlike feats of a Mandan chief portrayed on a buffalo robe. 


Pr Regins at upper right-hand corner: 
the 
knife in other, 
through the body with a lance, 
ing wounded by the gun held in the Mandan’s hanc 
enemies present at the battle- 


bows 


upon fleeing enemy, whose tracks are seen. 
him with “4 — 
dry on the blade and four years anorenres, 
the dead Rae signify a Riccaree. 

The Mandan in single 
fe r€ 


1. Mah-to-toh-pa kills a Sioux Chief 
yux chief had killed—Sioux’s face is black with war paint—Mah-to-toh-pa holds scalp in one hand, 

and quivers have been thrown down. 2. 
the eagle quills ——— signifying victory. 3. A 


6. Brother of the Mandan killed by 
and then drove a lance into the body—the Mandan took 
according to his oath, 
A Riccaree killed by 
combat with  Careme chief. 
whose shots are seen in the air before him—tracks behind signify that his tribe has deserted him. 


From a hide by Catlin. 


3 heads are 3 Riccarees whom 


Mah-to-toh-pa running a Cheyenne chief 


Cheyenne chief fall- 


the representing the number of 


thirty-foot tracks 


the mark behind the Mandan’s head representing arrows that missed him. 
4. A chief with fine buffalo shield defeated by Mah-to-toh-pa. 


5. Mandan chief and rushes 
a Riccaree, who shot 
this lance with the blood 
slew the murderer—the tracks around 
the Mandan for shooting a white trader. 
9. The Mandan with lance and shield facing the 


10. The 


dismounts 


Mandan chief scalping two Ojibway women in revenge for the murder of women in his own tribe. 11. 


he Mandan shooting a fleeing Assinboine—his own tribe having fallen back. 12. 


arrow shot through him, refusing to turn back, 


are Churchill high on the left, York 
below in black capitals as befits the 
importance of the great fur emporium 
of the bay, Severn and Albany and 
Moose and Rupert and Fort George 
round the south and to the right—larger 
and more strongly built forts than in 
Labrador, with the ruins of stone walls 
at Churchill with a depth of fifteen feet. 

Again to the map. Between Hud- 
son Bay and the Rocky mountains 
stretches an American Siberia —the 
Barren Lands. Here, too, on every 
importent water-way, Athabasca and 
the Liard and the MacKenzie into the 
land of winter, night and midnight sun 
extend Hudson’s Bay Company posts. 

The map again. Between the prairie 


The Mandan, with an 


and the Pacific Ocean is a wilderness of 
peaks, a Switzerland stretched into half 
the length of a continent. Here, too, 
like eagle nests in rocky fastnesses are 
fur posts. 

Before 1812 there was no international 
boundary in the fur trade. But after 
the war, Congress barred out Canadian 
companies. The next curtailment of 
hunting ground came in 1869-70, when 
the company surrendered proprietary 
rights to the Canadian government, re- 
taining only the right to trade in the 
vast north land. Yearly, the staffs are 
shifted as the fortunes of the hunt vary, 
but the principal posts have probably 
not exceeded two hundred in number, 
nor fallen below one hundred for the 
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last century. When the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was fighting rivals it must 
have employed as traders, packers, cour- 
eurs, canoe-men, hunters and guides, 
at least 5,000 men. Over this wilder- 
ness army were from 250 to 300 officers, 
each with the power of life and death in 
his hands. 

And who are the subjects living un- 
der this Mosaic paternalism ? 

Stunted Eskimo of the far north, 
creatures as amphibious as the seals 
whose coats they wear, with the lustre- 
less eyes of dwarfed intelligence and the 
agility of seal flippers as they whisk 
double-bladed paddles from side to side 
of the darting kyacks; wandering 
Montagnais from the domed 
hills of Labrador, lone- 
ly and sad and silent 
as the naked desola- 
tion of their rugged 
land ; Ojibways, soft- 
voiced as the forest 
glooms in that vast 
land of spruce-tangle 
north of the Great 














have harried all other tribes for tribute, 
keen-eyed as the eagles on the moun- 
tains behind them, glorying in war as 
the finest kind of hunting; mountain 
tribes—-Stonus, Kostenais, Shoshonies 
—splendid types of manhood, because 
only the fittest can survive the hard- 
ships of the mountains ; coast Indians, 
Chinook and Chilcoot—low and lazy 
because the great rivers fed them with 
salmon and they had no need to work. 
Over these lawless Arabs of the New 
World wilderness the Hudson’s Bay 
Company has ruled for two and a half 
centuries, with smaller loss of life in the 
aggregate than the railways of the 
United States cause in a single year. 
Some of the shiftless Indians 
may be hopelessly in 
debt to the company for 
advanced provisions, 
and the debt is never 
exacted by seizure of 
the hunt that should go 
to feed a family. 
Of how many other 
creditors may that 








Lakes; Crees and be said? Of how 
Sioux from the many companies 
plains, cunning that it has cared 


with the stealth of 
creatures that have 
hunted and been 
hunted on 
the shelter- 
less prairie; 
Blazk feet 
and Crows 
game birds 
of the foot- 
hills that 





The f four methods we Indian transportation. 1. 


The Dog-train. 
















for the sick, sought 
the lost, fed the 
starving, housed 
the home- 
less? With 
all its faults, 
that is the 
record of 
the Hud- 
son’s Bay 
Company. 


The Ox-cart. 2. The Canoe, 


4. The Travois. 
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TO THE CLEAR THINKING. 


While this story was under consideration by the editors, the remarkable ingenuity of the plot led 
to animated discussions as to its outcome. Our speculations were so amusingly varied that we have 
decided to offer a prize of $100 for the first correct solution of the plot, the postmark on the letter to 
determine the date of the guess. We merely limit every person to one guess, and require each guesser 
to be a subscriber on our books when the February issue of Leslie’s Monthly containing the closing 
chapters of the story is published. In the interest of clearness we further request every answer to be 
limited to 100 words. Almost without exception le believe themselves potential detectives. 
Read the story and orove your perspicacity.— The Editors. 


THE AMETHYST BOX 


By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 


. 


i. 


THE FLASK WHICH 


iT was the night before the 
wedding. Though Sinclair, 
and not myself, was the 
happy man, I had my own 

= causes for excitement, and, 
finding the heat of the billiard-room in- 
supportable, I strolled out on the 
veranda for a solitary smoke in sight of 
the ocean and a full moon. 

I was in a condition of rapturous, if 
unreasoning, delight That afternoona 
little hand had lingered in mine for 
just an instant longer than the circum- 
stances of the moment strictly required, 
and small as the favor may seem to 
those who do not know Dorothy Cam- 
erden, to me, who realized fully both 
her delicacy and pride, it was a sign 
that my long, if secret, devotion was 
about to be rewarded and that at last I 
was free to cherish hopes whose alter- 
native had once bid fair to wreck the 
happiness of my life. 

I was reveling in the felicity of these 
anticipations and contrasting this hour 
of ardent hope with others of whose 
dissatisfaction and gloom I was yet 
mindful, when a sudden shadow fell 
across the broad band of light issuing 
from the library window and Sinclair 
stepped out. 

He had the appearance of being dis- 
turbed; very much disturbed, I thought, 
for a man on the point of marrying the 
woman for whom he professed to enter- 
tain the one profound passion of his 
life; but remembering his frequent 
causes of annoyance—causes quite 





HELD BUT A DROP. 


apart from his bride and her personal 
attributes—I kept on placidly smoking 
till I felt his hand on my shoulder and 
turned to see that the moment wasa 
serious one. 

‘‘T have something to say to you,’’ 
he whispered. ‘‘ Come where we will 
run less risk of being disturbed.’’ 

‘‘ What's wrong?’’ I asked, facing 
him with curiosity, if not with alarm. 
‘*T never saw you look like this before. 
Has the old lady taken this last minute 
to % 





‘‘ Hush !’’ he prayed, emphasizing 
the avord with a curt gesture not to be 
mistaken. ‘‘ The little room over the 
west porch isempty just now. Follow 
me there.” 

With a sigh for the cigar I had so 
lately lighted I tossed it into the bushes 
and sauntered in after him. I thought 
I understood his trouble. The pros- 
pective bride was young—a mere slip 
of a girl, indeed—bright, beautiful and 
proud, yet with odd little restraints in 
her manner and language, due probably 
to her peculiar bringing up and the 
surprise, not yet overcome, of finding 
herself, after an isolated if not despised 
childhood, the idol of society and the 
recipient of universal homage. The 
fault was not with her. But she had 
for guardian—alas! my dear girl had 
the same—an aunt who was a gorgon. 
This aunt must have been making her- 
self disagreeable to the prospective 
bridegroom, and he, being quick to take 
offense (quicker than I, it was said), 
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had probably retorted in a way to make 
things unpleasant. As he was a guest 
in the house, he and,all the other mem- 
bers of the bridal party (Mrs. Arm- 
strong having insisted upon opening 
her magnificent Newport villa for this 
wedding and its attendant festivities), 
the matter might well look black to 
him. Yet I did not feel disposed to 
take much interest in it, even though his 
case might be mine some day, with all 
its accompanying drawbacks. 
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Sinclair had the look of being 
disturbed. 


fu WohcaW aso 


But, once confronted with Sinclair in 
the well-lighted room above, I per- 
ceived that I had better drop all selfish 
regrets and give my full attention to 
what he had to say. For his eye, which 
had flashed with quite an unusual light 
at dinner, was clouded now, and his 
manner, when he strove to speak, be- 
trayed a nervousness I had considered 
foreign to his nature ever since the day 
I had seen him rein in his horse so 
calmly on the extreme edge of a preci- 
pice where a fall would have meant 
death hot only to himself, but to the 
two riders pressing closely behind him. 

‘* Walter,’’ he faltered, ‘‘ something 
has happened; something dreadful— 
something unprecedented! You may 
think mea fool—God knows I would 
be glad to be proved so, but this thing 
has frightened me. I—” He paused 
and pulled himself together. ‘‘I will 
relate the event, then you can judge of 
its seriousness. I am in no condition 
to do so myself. I wonder if you will 
be when you hear——”’ 

‘* Don’t circumlocute. 
what’s the matter ?’’ 

He gave me an odd look full of 
gloom, a look I felt the force of, though 
1 could not interpret it; then drawing 
closer, though there was no one within 
hearing, possibly no one any nearer 
than the drawing-room below, he whis- 
pered in my ear :— 

‘*T have lost a little phial of the 
deadliest drug ever com- 
pounded ; a Venetian curi- 
osity which I was foolish 
enough to take out and show 
the ladies because the little 
box which holds it is such 
an exquisite example of jew- 
eler’s work. There’s death 
in its taste, almost in its 
smell; and it’s out of my 
hands and 

‘* Well, I'll tell you how 
to fix that up,’’ I put in, 
with my usual frank deci- 
' sion. ‘‘Order the music 
stopped ; call everybody into 
the drawing-room and ex- 
plain the dangerous nature 
of this toy. After which, 
if anything happens, it will 


Speak up! 























not be your fault, but that of the per- 
son who has so thoughtlessly appro- 
priated it.’’ 

His eyes which had been resting 
eagerly on mine shifted aside in visible 
embarrassment. 

‘‘ Impossible! It would only aggra- 
vate matters, or rather, would not re- 
lieve my fears at all. For the person 
who took it knew its nature very well, 
and that person—’’ 

‘*O then you know who took it!’’ 
I interrupted, in increasing astonish- 
ment. ‘‘I thought from your manner 
that—’’ 

‘“No,”’ he moodily cor- 
rected, ‘‘I do not know who 
took it. If I did, I should 
not be here. That is, I do 
not know the exact person. 
Only—"’ Here he again eyed 
me in his former peculiar 
way, and observing that I 
was nettled, made a fresh be- 
ginning. ‘‘When I came eal 
here, | brought with me a 
case of rarities chosen from 
my various collections. In 
looking them over prepara- 
tory to making a present to 
Gilbertine, I came across the 
little box I have just men- 
tioned. It is made of a single 
amethyst and contains—or so 
I was assured when I bought 
it—a tiny flask of old but 
very deadly poison. How 
it came to be included 
with the other precious 
and beautiful articles I 
had picked out for her 
cadeau, 1 cannot say; but 
there it was; and conceiv- 
ing that the sight of it 
would please the ladies, I 
carried it down into the 
library and, in an evil 
hour, called three or four 
of them about me to in- 
spect it. This was while 


you boys were in the bil- 
liard-room, so the ladies 
could give their entire at- 
tention to the little box 
which is certainly worth 
the most careful scrutiny. 
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I was holding it out on the palm 
of my hand, where it burned with 
a purple light which made more than 
one feminine eye glitter, when some- 
body suddenly inquired to what use 
so small and yet so rich a receptacle 
could be put. The question was such - 
a natural one I never thought of 
evading it, besides I enjoy the fear- 
ful delight which women take in the 
marvelous. Expecting no greater re- 
sult than lifted eyebrows or flushed 
cheeks, I answered by pressing a little 
spring in the filigree-work surrounding 























“ Well, T'll tell you how to fix that ub,”’ 1 put in. 
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the gem. Instantly, the tiniest of lids 
flew back, revealing a crystal flask of 
such minute proportions that the sight 
of it invariably causes astonishment. 

*** You see!’ I cried, ‘it was made 
to hold hat /’ And moving my hand 
to and fro under the gas-jet, I caused to 
shine in their eyes the single drop of 
yellow liquid it still held. ‘Poison!’ 
Iimpressively announced. ‘ Thistrinket 
may have adorned the bosom of a 
Borgia or flashed from the arm of some 
great Venetian lady as she flourished 
her fan between her embittered heart 
and the object of her wrath or jealousy.’ 

‘* The first sentence had come natur- 
ally, but the last was spoken at random 
and almost without my knowledge. 
For at the utterance of the word 
‘poison,’ a quickly surpressed sound 
had escaped the lips of some one behind 
me, Which, while faint enough to elude 
the attention of any ear less sensitive 
than my own, contained such an aston- 
ishing, if involuntary, note of self-be- 
trayal that my mind grew numb with 
horror, and I stood staring at the fearful 
toy which had called up such a revela- 
tion of—what? That is what I am 
here to ask, first of myself, then of you. 
For the two women pressing behind me 
were—”’ 

‘‘Who?” I sharply demanded, par- 
taking in some indefinable way of his 
excitement and alarm. 

‘*Gilbertine Murray and Dorothy 
Camerden.’’ 

His prospective bride and the woman 
I loved and whom he knew I loved, 
though I had kept my secret quite suc- 
cessfully from everyone else. 

The look that passed between us, 
neither of us two will ever forget. 

‘*Describe the sound!’’ I presently 
said. 

‘‘T cannot,’’ he replied. ‘‘I can only 
give you my impression of it. You, 
like myself, fought in more than one 
battle in the Cuban war. Did you ever 
hear the cry made by a wounded man 
when the cup of cool water for which 
he has long agonized is brought sud- 
denly before his eyes? Such a sound, 
with all that goes to make it eloquent, 
did I hear from one of the two girls 
who leaned over my shoulder. Can you 


understand this amazing, this unheard- 
of circumstance? Can you name the 
wonlan—can you name the grief, capa- 
ble of making either of these seemingly 
happy and innocent girls hail the sight 
of such a doubtful panacea, with an 
unconscious ebullition of joy? You 
would clear my wedding-eve of a great 
dread if you could; for if this expres- 
sion of concealed misery came from 
Gilbertine—”’ 

** Do you mean,’’ I cried in vehement 
protest, ‘‘that you really are in doubt 
as to which of those two women uttered 
this cry? That you positively cannot 
tell whether it was Gilbertine or—or—”’ 

‘‘T cannot. As God lives, I cannot. 
I was too dazed, too confounded by the 
unexpected circumstance, to turn at 
once, and when I did, it was to see both 
pair of eyes shining, and both faces 
dimpling with real or affected gaiety. 
Indeed, if the matter had stopped there, 
I should have thought myself the victim 
of some monstrous delusion, but when 
a half hour later I found this box mis- 
sing from the cabinet where I had 
hastily thrust it at the peremptory sum- 
mons of our hostess, I knew that I had 
not misunderstood that cry of secret 
longing. That the hand had taken 
what the heart desired. If a death 
occurs in this house to-night—’’ 

‘Sinclair, you are mad!’’ I ex- 
claimed with great violence. No lesser 
word would fit either the intensity of 
my feeling or the confused state of my 
mind. ‘‘ Death Aere / where all are so 
happy! Remember your bride’s in- 
genuous face! Remember the candid 
expression of Dorothy’s eye—her smile 
—her noble ways. You exaggerate the 
situation. You neither understand 
aright the simple expression of surprise 
you heard, nor the feminine frolic which 
led these girls to carry off this romantic 
specimen of Italian deviltry.’’ 

‘* You are losing time,’’ was his sim- 
ple comment. ‘‘Every minute we 


allow to pass in inaction only brings 
the danger nearer.” 
‘* What!’’ Icried. ‘‘ You imagine—’’ 
‘*T imagine nothing. I simply know 
that one of those girls has in her pos- 
sion the means of terminating life in an 
instant ; that the girl so having it, is 

















not happy, and that if anything hap- 
pens to-night it will be because we 
rested supine in the face of a very real 
and possible danger. Now, as Gilbert- 
ine has never given me reason to doubt 
either her affection for myself or her 
satisfaction in our approaching union, 
I have allowed myself—’’ 

‘“To think that the object of your 
fears is Dorothy,’’ I finished with a 
laugh I vainly strove to make sarcastic. 

He did not answer, and I stood bat- 
tling with a dread I dared neither con- 
ceal or avow. For preposterous as his 
idea seemed, reason told me that he had 
some grounds for his doubt. 

Dorothy, unlike Gilbertine Murray, 
was not to be read at a glance, and her 
trouble—for she certainly hada trouble 
—was not one she chose to share with 
anyone, even with me. I had flattered 
myself in days gone by that I under- 
stood it well enough, and that any lack 
of serenity I might observe in her 
could be easily explained by the posi- 

- tion of dependence she held towards an 
irascible aunt. But now that I forced 
myself to think I could not but ask if 
the varying moods by which I had 
found myself secretly harrowed had 
not sprung from a very different cause ; 
a cause for which my persistent love 
was more to blame than the tempers of 
her relative. The aversion she had 
once shown to my attentions had yielded 
long ago to a shy but seemingly sincere 
appreciation, and gleams of what I was 
fain to call real feeling had shown them- 
selves now and then in her softened 
manner, culminating to-day in that soft 
pressure of my hand which had awak- 
ened my hopes and made me forget all 
the doubts and caprices of a turbulent 
courtship. But had I interpreted that 
strong, spasmodic pressure aright? 
Had it necessarily meant love? Might 
it not have sprung from a sudden des- 
perate resolution to accept a devotion 
which offered her a way out of difficul- 
ties especially galling to one of her 
gentle but lofty spirit? Her look when 
she fled from before my joy had little of 
the demure tenderness of a maiden 

blushing at her first involuntary avowal. 

There was shrinking in it, but it was 

the shrinking of a frightened woman, 
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not of the shame-faced girl; and when 
| strove to follow her, the gesture with 
which she waved me back had that in 
it which would have alarmed a more 
exacting lover. Had I mistaken my 
darling’s feelings? Was her heart still 
cold, her affections unwon? Or— 
thought unsupportable !—had she se- 
cretly yielded to another what she had 
so long denied me and—’”’ 

‘‘ Ah!” quoth Sinclair, at this june- 
ture, ‘‘I see that I have roused you at 
last.’ And unconsciously his tone 
grew lighter and his eye lost the strained 
look which had made it the eye of a 
stranger. ‘‘ You begin to see that a 
question of the most serious import is 
before us, and that this question must 
be answered before we separate for the 
night.’’ 

**T do,”’ said I. 

His relief was evident. ‘‘ Then so 
much is gained. The next point is, 
how are we to settle our doubts. We 
cannot approach either of these ladies 
with questions. A girl wretched enough 
to contemplate suicide would be especi- 
ally careful to conceal both her misery 
and its cause. Neither can we ordera 
search made for an object so small that 
it can be concealed on the person.”’ 

‘** Yet this jewel must be recovered. 
Listen, Sinclair. I will have a talk 
with Dorothy, you with Gilbertine. A 
kind talk, mind you! one that will 
soothe, not frighten. If a secret lurks 
in either breast our tenderness should 
find it out. Only as you love me, 
promise to show me the same frankness 
I here promise to show you. Dear as 
Dorothy is to me, I swear to communi- 
cate to you the full result of my con- 
versation with her, whatever the cost to 
myself or even to her.’’ 

‘* And I will be equally fair as re- 
gards Gilbertine. But, before we pro- 
ceed to such extreme measures, let us 
make sure that there is no shorter road 
to the truth. Some one may have seen 
which of our two dear girls went back 
to the library after we all came out of 
it. That would narrow our inquiry 
and save one of them at least from un- 
necessary disturbance.”’ 

It was a happy thought, and I told 
him so, but at the same t:me bade him 
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look in the glass and see how impossi- 
ble it would be for him to venture below 
without creating an alarm which might 
precipitate the dread event we both 
feared. 

He replied by drawing me to his side 
before the mirror and pointing to my 
own face. It was as pale as his own. 

Most disagreeably impressed by the 
self-betrayal, I colored deeply under 
Sinclair’s eye and was but little, if any, 
relieved when I noticed that he colored 
under mine. For his feelings were no 
enigma to me. Naturally he was glad 
to discover that I shared his apprehen- 
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Jt was Gilbertine Murray sitting alone. 


sions, since it gave him leave to hope 
that the blow he so dreaded was not 
necessarily directed towards his own 
affections. Yet, being a generous fel- 
low, he blushed to be detected in his 
egotism ; while I—well, I own that at 
that moment I would have felt a very 
unmixed joy at being assured that the 
foundations of my own love were se- 
cure, and that the tiny flask Sinclair 
had missed had not been taken by the 
one hand to which I looked for all my 
earthly happiness. 

And my wedding-day was as yet a 
vague and distant hope, while his was 
set for the morrow. 

‘‘We must carry down-stairs very 
different faces from these,’’ he remarked, 
‘* or we shall be stopped before we can 
reach the library.’’ 

I made an effort at composure; so did 
he, and both being determined men, we 
soon found ourselves in a condition to 
descend among our friends without at- 
tracting any closer attention than was 
naturally due him as prospective bride- 
groom and myself as best man. 


II. 
BEATON’S DREAM. 


Mrs. Armstrong, our hostess, was 
fond of gayety, and amusements were 
never lacking. As we stepped down 
into the great hall we heard music in 
the drawing-room and saw that a dance 
was in progress. 

‘* That is good,’’ observed Sinclair. 
‘We will run less risk of finding the 
library occupied.”’ 

‘* Shall I not look and see where the 
girls are?’’ I whispered. ‘‘It would 
be a great relief to find them both 
among the dancers.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘but don't allow 
yourself to be inveigled into joining 
them. I could not stand the sus- 
pense.”’ 

I nodded and slipped towards the 
drawing-room. He remained in the 
bow-window overlooking the terrace. 

A rush of young people greeted me 
as soon as I showed myself. But I was 


able to elude them and catch the one 
full glimpse I wanted of the great room 
It was a magnificent apart- 


beyond. 














ment, and so brilliantly lighted that 
every nook stood revealed. On a divan 
near the center was a lady conversing 


with two gentlemen. Her back was 
towards me, but I had no difficulty in 
recognizing Miss Murray. Some dis- 
tance from her, but with her face also 
turned away, stood Dorothy. She was 
talking with an unmarried friend and 
appeared quite at her ease and more 
than usually cheerful. Relieved, yet 
sorry that I had not succeeded in seeing 
their faces, | hastened back to Sinclair, 
who was watching me with furtive eyes 
from between the curtains of the win- 
dow in which he had secreted himself. 
As I joined him a young gentleman 
who was to act as usher sauntered from 
behind one of the great pillars forming 
a collonade down the hall, and, crossing 
to where the music-room door stood in- 
vitingly open, disappeared behind it 
with the air of a man perfectly con- 
tented with his 
surroundings. 

With a nerv- 
ous grip Sin 
clair seized me 
by the arm. 

‘“Was that 
Beaton?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* Certainly,’’ 


I answered. \ 

He gave me 
a very strange } 
look. 

‘*Does the 
sight of him re- 
call anything ?’’ 

pet 

‘* You were at 
the break fast ta- 
ble yesterday 
morning ?”’ 

‘*T was.”’ 

‘* Do you recall the dream he 
related for the delectation of 
such as would listen ?’’ 

Then it was my turn to go 
white. 

‘You don’t mean,’’ I began-- 

‘‘T thought at the time that it 
sounded more like a veritable 
adventure than a dream; now 
I am sure of it.’’ 
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‘* Sinclair !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ you do 
not mean that the young girl he pro- 
fessed himself to have surprised one 
moonlit night standing on the verge of 
the cliff, with arms upstretched and a 
distracted air, was a real person ?’’ 

‘‘Ido. We laughed at the time; he 
made it seem so tragic and preposter- 


ous. I do not feel like laughing 
now.”’ 
I gazed at him in horror. The music 


was throbbing in our ears, and the mur- 
mer of gay voices and swiftly moving 
feet suggested nothing but joy and 
hilarity. Which was the dream? This 
scene of seeming mirth and happy 
promise, or the fancies he had conjured 
up to rob us both of peace ? 
‘* Beaton mentioned no 
stubbornly protested. 
even call the vision he encountered a 
woman. It was a wraith, you remem- 
ber, a dream-maiden, a creature of his 
own imagination born of 
some tragedy he had read.”’ 
‘* Beaton is a gentleman,”’ 
was Sinclair's cold reply. 
‘* He did not wish to injure, 
but to warn the woman for 
whose benefit he told his 
: tale.’’ 
Y ‘* Warn? 
‘*He doubtless reasoned 
in this way. If he could 


names,’ I 
He did not 


Dorothy Camerden was not to be read at a glance. 
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make this young and probably sens-tive 
girl realize that she had been seen and 
her intentions recognized, she would be- 
ware of such attempts in the future. He 
is a kind-hearted fellow. Did you no- 
tice which end of the table he ignored 
when relating this dramatic episode ?’’ 

“e. 

‘‘ If you had we might be better able 
to judge where his thoughts were. 
Probably you cannot even tell how the 
ladies took it ?”’ 

‘‘No, I never thought of looking. 
Good God! Sinclair, don’t let us har- 
row up vurselves unnecessarily! I saw 
them both a moment ago, and nothing 
in their manner showed that anything 
was ainiss with either of them.’’ 

For answer he drew me toward the 
library. 

This room was not much affected by 
the young people at night. There were 
two or three elderly people in the party, 
notably the husband and brother of the 
lady of the house, and to their use the 
room was more or less given up after 
nightfall. It was Sinclair’s wish to show 
me the cabinet from which the box had 
been taken. 

There was a fire in the grate, for the 
evenings were now more or less chilly. 
When the door had closed behind us we 
found that this same fire made all the 
light there was in the room. Both gas- 
jets had been put out and the rich yet 
home-like room glowed with ruddy 
hues, interspersed with great shadows. 
A solitary scene, yet an enticing one. 

Sinclair drew a deep breath. ‘‘ Mr. 
Armstrong must have gone elsewhere 
to read the evening papers,’’ he re- 
marked. 

I replied by casting a scrutinizing 
look into the corners. I dreaded a pair 
of lovers hid somewhere in the many 
nooks made by the jutting book-cases. 
But I saw no one. However, at the 
other end of the large room there stood 
a screen near one of the many lounges, 
and I was on the point of approaching 
this place of concealment when Sinclair 
drew me towards a tall cabinet upon 
whose glass doors the fire-light was 
shimmering, and, pointing to a shelf 
far above our heads, cried :— 

‘*No woman could reach that un- 


aided. Gilbertine is tall, but not tall 
enough for that. I purposely put it 
high.”’ 

I looked about for a stool. -There 
was one just behind Sinclair. I drew 
his attention to it. 

He flushed and gave it a kick, then 
shivered slightly and sat down in a 
near-by chair. I knew what he was 
thinking. Gilbertine was taller than 
Dorothy. This stool might answer her 
if it would not Dorothy. 

I felt a great spasm of sympathy for 
him. After all, his case was more seri- 
ous than mine. The bishop was coming 
to marry him the next day. 

‘* Sinclair,’’ said I, ‘‘ the stool means 
nothing. Dorothy has more inches 
than you think. With this under her 
feet, she could reach the shelf by stand- 
ing tip-toe. Besides, there are the 
chairs.’’ 

‘““True, true;’’ and he started up; 
‘there are the chairs! I forgot the 
chairs. I fear my wits have gone wool- 
gathering. We shall have to take others 
into our confidence.’’ Here his voice 
fell to a whisper. ‘‘ Somehow or by 
some means we must find out if either 
of them have been seen to come into 
this room.’’ 

‘Leave that to me,’’ said I. ‘‘ Re- 
member that a word might raise sus- 
picion, and that in a case like this— 
Haloo, what’s that ?’’ 

A gentle snore had come from behind 
the screen. 

‘We are not alone,’’ I whispered. 
‘* Some oneis over there on the lounge.’’ 

Sinclair had already bounded across 
the room. I pressed hurriedly behind 
him, and together we rounded the screen 
and came upon the recumbent figure of 
Mr. Armstrong, asleep on the lounge, 
with his paper fallen from his hand. 

‘‘That accounts for the lights being 
turned out,’’ grumbled Sinclair. ‘‘Dut- 
ton must have done it.’’ 

Dutton was the butler. 

I stood looking at the sleeping figure 
before me. 

‘* He must have been lying here for 
some time,’’ I muttered. 

Sinclair started. 

‘* Probably some little while before 
he slept,’’ I pursued. ‘‘I have often 














heard that he dotes on the fire-light.”’ 

‘*T have a notion to wake him,’’ sug- 
gested Sinclair. 

‘Tt will not be necessary,’’ said I, 
drawing back, as the heavy figure 
stirred, breathed heavily and finally sat 
up. 
Peer beg pardon,’ I now entreated, 
backing politely away. ‘‘ We thought 
the room empty.’’ 

Mr. Armstrong, who, if slow to receive 
impressions, was far from lacking in- 
telligence, eyed us with sleepy indiffer- 
ence for a moment, then rose ponder- 
ously to his feet and was, on the instant, 
the nan of manner and unfailing court- 
esy we had ever found him. 

‘* What can I do to oblige you?’’ he 
asked ; his smooth, if hesitating tones, 
sounding strangely in our excited ears. 

I made haste to forestall Sinclair who 
was racking his brains for words in 
which to propound the question he 
dared not put too boldly. 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Armstrong, we 
were looking about for a small pin 
dropped by Miss Camerden. (How 
hard it was for me to use her name in 
this connection only my own heart 
knows.) ‘‘ She was in here just now, 
was she not ?”’ 

The courteous gentleman bowed, 
hawed, and smiled a very polite but 
unmeaning smile. Evidently he had 
not the remotest notion whether she had 
been in or not. 

‘‘T am sorry, but I am afraid I lost 
myself for a moment on that lounge,”’ 
he admitted. ‘‘ The fire-light always 
makes me sleepy. But if I can help 
you,’’ he cried, starting forward, but 
almost immediately pausing again and 
giving us rather a curious look. ‘‘Some- 
one was in the room. I remember it 
now. It was just before the warmth 
and glow of the fire became too much 
for me. I cannot say that it was Miss 
Camerden, however. I thought it was 
someone of quicker movement. She 


made quite a rattle with the chairs.’’ 

I purposely did not look back at 
Sinclair. 

‘* Miss Murray ?’’ I suggested. 

Mr. Armstrong made one of his low, 
old-fashioned bows. This, I doubt not, 
was out of deference to the bride-to-be. 
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‘* Does Miss Murray wear white to- 
night ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ muttered Sinclair, coming 
hastily forward. 

‘‘Then it may have been she, for as 
I lay there deciding whether or not to 
yield to the agreeable somnolence I 
felt creeping over me, | caught a 
glimpse of her skirt as she passed out 
of the room. And that skirt was white 
—white silk, I suppose you call it. It 
looked very pretty in the fire-light.”’ 

Sinclair, turning on his heel, stalked 
in a dazed way towards the door. To 
cover this show of abruptness, which 
was quite unusual on his part, I made 
the effort of my life, and, remarking 
lightly, ‘‘She must have been here 
looking for the pin her friend has lost,’’ 
I launched forth into an impromptu 
dissertation on one of the subjects I 
knew to be dear to the heart of the 
book-worm before me, and kept it up, 
too, till I saw by his brightening eye 
and suddenly freed manner that he had 
forgotten the insignificant episode of a 
minute ago, never in all probability to 
recall it again. Then I made another 
effort and released myself with some- 
thing like deftness from the long-drawn 
out argument I saw impending, and 
making for the door in my turn, looked 
about me in the hall for Sinclair. 

As far as I was concerned the ques- 
tion as to who had taken the box from 
the library was settled. 

It was now half-past eight. I made 
my way from room to room and from 
group to group, looking for Sinclair. At 
last I returned to my old post near the 
library door, and was instantly gratified 
by seeing him coming up a small side- 
passage in company with the butler, 
Dutton. His face, as he stepped into 
the broad light of the open hall, showed 
a natural discomposure, but not the ex- 
treme distress I had anticipated. Some- 
how, at sight of it, I found myself 
seeking the shadow just as he had done 
a short time before, and it was in one 
of the recesses made by a row of bay 
trees that we came face to face. 

He gave me one look, then his eyes 
dropped. 

‘* Miss Camerden has lost a pin from 
her hair,’’ he ostentatiously explained 
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to me. Then turning to Dutton he 
nonchalantly remarked: ‘‘ It must be 
somewhere in this hall; perhaps you 
will be good enough to look for it.’’ 

‘**Certainly,’’ replied the man. ‘‘I 
thought she had lost something when I 
saw her come out of the library a little 
while ago holding her hand to her hair.”’ 

My heart gave a leap, then sank cold 
and almost pulseless in my breast. In 
the hum to which all sounds had sunk, 
I heard Sinclair’s voice rise again in 
the question with which my own mind 
was full. 

‘* When was that? After Mr. Arm- 
strong went into the room or before? ”’ 

‘*O, after he fell asleep. I had just 
come from putting out the gas when I 
saw Miss Camerden slip in and almost 
immediately come out again. I will 
search for the pin very careftilly, sir.”’ 

So Mr. Armstrong had made a mis- 
take. It was Dorothy and not Gilber- 
tine whom he had seen leaving the 
room. I braced myself up and met 
Sinclair’s eye. 

‘* Dorothy’s dress is gray to-night: 


but Mr. Armstrong’s eye may not be - 


very good for colors.”’ 

‘It is possible that both were in the 
room,’’ declared Sinclair. But I could 
see that he advanced this theory solely 
out of consideration for me; that he 
did not really believe it. ‘‘ At all 
events,’’ he went on, ‘‘ we cannot 
prove anything this way ; we must re- 
sort to our original idea. I wonder if 
Gilbertine will give me the chance to 
speak to her.’’ 

‘* You will have an easier task than 
I,’ was my halfsullen reply. ‘‘It 
Dorothy perceives that I wish to ap- 
proach her she has but to lift her eyes 
to any of the half-dozen fellows here, 
and the thing becomes impossible.”’ 

‘“'There is to be a rehearsal of the 
ceremony at half-past ten in the music- 
room. I might get a word in then; 
only, this matter must be settled before 
that comes off. I could never go 
through the farce with such a doubt as 
this in my mind.”’ 

‘* You will see her before then. In- 
sist on a moment’s talk. If she re- 
fuses——’’ 

“‘Hush!” he here put in. ‘‘ We 


part now to meet in this same place 
again at ten. Do I look fit to enter 
among the dancers? I see a whole 
group of them coming for me.’’- 

‘* You will in another moment. Ap- 
proaching matrimony has made you 
sober, that’s all.’’ 

It was some little time before I had 
the opportunity, even if I had the cour- 
age, to look Dorothy in the face and 
see if I could determine from her ex- 
préssion what was passing in her mind. 
When the moment came she was 
flushed with dancing and looked beau- 
tiful. Ordinarily she was a little pale, 
but not even Gilbertine, with her sump- 
tuous coloring, showed a more brilliant 
cheek than did the woman I loved, as, 
resting from the waltz, she leaned 
against the rose-tinted wall and let her 
eyes for the first time rise slowly to 
where I stood talking mechanically to 
my partner. 

Gentle eyes they were, made for ap- 
peal, and eloquent with a subdued heart 
language. But they were held in check 
by an infinite discretion. Never have 
I caught them quite off their guard, 
and to-night they were wholly unread- 
able. Yet she was trembling with some- 
thing more than the fervor of the dance, 
and the little hand which had touched 
mine in lingering pressure that after- 
noon was not quiet fora moment. I 
could not see it fluttering in and out of 
the folds of her smoke-colored dress 
without a sick wonder if the little pur- 
ple box that made my horror lay some- 
where concealed amid the airy puffs 
and ruffles that rose and fell so rapidly 
over her heaving breast. Could her eye 
rest on mine, even in this cold and per- 
functory manner, if thedrop which could 
separate us forever lay concealed over 
her heart? She knew that I loved her. 
From the first hour we met in her aunt’s 
forbidding parlor in Thirty-sixth street 
she had recognized my passion, however 
perfectly I had succeeded in concealing 
it from others. Inexperienced as she was 
in those days, she had noted as quickly 
as any society belle the effect produced 
upon me by her chill prettiness and her 
air of meek reserve under which one felt 
the heart-break, and though she would 
never openly acknowledge it and 
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frownel down every attempt on my 
part at lover-like speech or attention, I 
was as sure that she rated my feelings 
at their real value as that she was the 
dearest, yet most incomprehensible, 
mortal my narrow world contained. 
When, therefore, I encountered her 
glance at the end of the dance I said to 
myself :— 

‘* She may not love me but she knows 
that I love her, and being a woman of 
sympathetic instincts, would never meet 
my eyes with so calm a look if she was 
meditating an act which must infallibly 
plunge me into misery.’’ 

Yet I was not satisfied to go away 
without a word. So, taking the bull 
by the horns, I excused myself to my 
partner, and crossed to Dorothy’s side. 

** Will you dance the next waltz with 
me?’’ I asked. 

Her eyes fell from mine directly and 
she drew back in a way that suggested 
flight. 

‘*T shall dance no more to-night,”’ 
said she, her hand rising in its nervous 
fashion to her hair. 

I made no appeal. I just watched 
that hand, whereupon she flushed viv- 
idly and seemed more than ever anxious 
to escape. At which I spoke again :— 

‘*Give me a chance, Dorothy. If 
you will not dance come out on the ver- 
anda and look at the ocean with me. Jt 
is glorious to-night. I will not keep 
you long. The lights here trouble my 
eyes and I do so long to ask you one 
question.’’ 

‘‘ No, no,’’ she vehemently objected 
very much as if frightened. ‘‘ I cannot 
leave the drawing-room—do not ask 
me—seek some other partner—do, to- 
night.”’ 

‘* You wish it?” 

‘* Very much.”’ 

She was panting, eager. I felt my 
heart sink and dreaded lest I should be- 
tray my feelings. 

‘*You do not honor me then with 
your regard,’’ I retorted, bowing cere- 
moniously as I became assured that we 
were attracting more attention than I 
considered desirable. 

She was silent. Her hand went again 
to her hair. 


I changed my tone. Quietly, but 


with an emphasis which moved her in 
spite of herself, I whispered, ‘“‘If 1 
leave you now will you tell me to-mor- 
row why you are so peremptory with 
me to-night?’ 

With an eagerness which was any- 
thing but encouraging, she answered 
with suddenly recovered gaiety :— 

‘* Yes, yes, after all this excitement 
is over.’’ And, slipping her hand into 
that of a friend who was passing, she 
was soon in the whirl again and danc- 
ing—she who was not to dance again 
that night. 

ITI. 


A SCREAM IN THE NIGHT. 


I turned and, hardly conscious of my 
actions, stumbled from the room. A 
bevy of young people at once surround- 
ed me. What I said to them I hardly 
know. I only remember that it was 
several minutes before I found myself 
again alone and making for the little 
room into which Beaton had vanished a 
half hour before. It was the one given 
up to card-playing. Did I expect to 
find him seated at one of the tables? 
Possibly ; at all events I approached 
the doorway and was about to enter 
when a heavy step shook the threshold 
before me and I found myself confronted 
by the advancing figure of an elderly 
lady whose portrait it is now time for 
me to draw. It is no pleasurable task, 
but one I cannot escape. Imagine, 
then, a broad, weighty woman of not 
much height, with a face whose features 
were usually forgotten in the impression 
made by her great cheeks and falling 
jowls. If the small eyes rested on you 
you found them sinister and strange, 
but if they were turned elsewhere, you 
asked in what the power of the face 
rested, and sought in vain amid its long 
wrinkles and indeterminate lines for the 
secret of that spiritual and bodily re- 
pulsion which the least look into this 
impassive countenance was calculated 
to produce. She was a woman of im- 
mense means, and an oppressive con- 
sciousness of this spoke in every move- 
ment of her heavy frame which always 
seemed to take up three times more 
space than rightfully belonged to any 
human creature. Add to this that she 
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was seldom seen without a display of 
diamonds which made her broad bust 
look like the bejeweled breast of some 
Eastern idol, and some idea may be 
formed of this redoubtable woman whom 
I have hitherto confined myself to 
speaking of as ‘he gorgon. 

The stare she gave me had some- 

thing venomous and threatening in it. 
Kvidently for the moment I was out of 
her books, and while I did not under 
stand in what way I. had displeased her 
for we always had met amicably before, 
I seized upon this sign of displeasure 
on her part as explanatory, 
the curtness and show of contradictory 
feelings on the part of her dependent 
niece. Yet why should the old wom- 
an frown on me? I had been told 
more than once that she regarded 
me with great favor. Had I un- 
willingly done something to displease 
her or had the game of cards she had 
just left gone against her, ruffling her 
temper and making it imperative for 
her to choose some object on which to 
vent her spite? I entered the room to 
see. Two gentlemen and one lady 
stood in rather an embarrassed silence 
about a table on which lay some cards 
which had every appearance of having 
been thrown down by an impatient 
hand. One of the gentlemen was Will 
Beaton, and it was he who now re- 
marked :-— 
' “She has just found out that the 
young people are enjoying themselves. 
I wonder upon which of her two unfor- 
tunate nieces she will expend her ill- 
temper to-night ?”’ 

‘*O, there’s no question about that,’’ 
murmured the lady who stood near him. 
‘‘ Ever since the prospect of working 
Gilbertine off her hands became a cer 
tainty she has devoted herself quite ex 
clusively to her remaining burden. | 
hear,’’ she impulsively continued, cran 
ing her neck to be sure that the object 
of her remarks was quite out of ear 
shot, ‘‘ that the south hall was blue to 
day with the talk she gave Dorothy 
Camerden. Noone knows what about, 
for the girl evidently tries to please her. 
But some women have more than their 
own proper share of bile; they must 
expend it on some one.’’ And she in 


perhaps, of 


turn threw down her car 
had held up till now in her 

I gave Beaton a look an 
on the veranda. In a m 
lowed me, and 
ocean, where 
thickest, 
sation : 

I began it and with a dire 
of my desperation. 

‘ Beaton,’’ said I, ve have not 
known each other long, but I recognize 
aman when I see him, and I am dis- 
posed to be frank with you. Iam in 
trouble. My affections are engaged, 
deeply engaged, in a quarter where | 
find some mystery. You have helped 
make it.’’ (Here a gesture escaped 
him.) I allude to the story you re- 
lated the other morning of the young 
girl you had seen hanging over the 
verge of the cliff with every ap pearance 
of intending to throw herself over 

‘It was as a dream I related that,’ 
he gravely remarked. 

That Iam aware of. But it was 
no dream to me, Beaton. I fear I know 
that young girl; I also fear that I know 
what drove her into contemplating so 
rash an act. The conversation just held 
in the card-room should enlighten you. 
Beaton, am I wrong?’’ 

The feeling I could not 
trembled in mytones. He 
been sensitive to it or he may have been 
simply good-natured. Whatever the 
cause, this is what he said in reply :— 

‘It was a dream. Remember that I 
insist upon its beinga dream. Butsome 
of its details are very clear in my mind. 
When I stumbled upon this dream- 
maiden in the moonlight her face was 
turned from me towards the ocean, and 
I did not see her features then or after- 
wards. Startled by sound I 
made, she crouched, drew back and fled 
to cover. That cover, I have good rea- 
son to believe, was this very house.’ 

I reached out my hand and touched 
him on the arm. 

‘This dream-maiden was a lady ?’’ I 
inquired. ‘‘ One of the ladies now in 
this house ?’ 

He replied reluctantly 

‘ She was a young lady and she wore 
a long cloak. Mv dream ends there. I 
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hand 
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cannot even say if she were fair or 
dark.’’ 

I recognized that I had got from him 
all that he would ever reveal, and, 
wringing his hand, I started for the 
nearest window, which proved to be 
that of the music-room. I was about 
to enter when I saw two figures pass in 
front of me, and paused with a full 
heart to look, for one of them was Mrs. 
Lansing and the other was Dorothy. 
The aunt had evidently come for the 
niece and they were leaving the room 
together. Not amicably, however. 
Harsh words had passed, or I am no 
judge of the human countenance. Doro- 
thy especially bore herself like one who 
finds difficulty in restraining herself 
from some unhappy outburst, and as 
she disappeared from my sight in 
the wake of her formidable companion 
my attention was again called to her 
hands, which she held clenched at her 
sides. 

I was stepping into the room when I 
again stopped. There was another per- 
son there, a person I had been most 
anxious to see ever since my last inter- 
view with Sinclair. It was Gilbertine 
Murray, sitting alone in an attitude of 
deep, and possibly not altogether happy 
thought. I paused to study the sweet 
face. Truly she was a beautiful wo- 
man. I had never before realized how 
beautiful. Her rich coloring, her noble 
traits and the spirited air which gave her 
such marked distinction, bespoke at 
once an ardent nature and a pure soul. 
I did not wonder that Sinclair had suc- 
cumbed to charms so pronounced and 
uncommon, and as I gazed longer and 
noted the tremulous droop of her ripe 
lips and the far-away look of eyes which 
had created a great stir in the social 
world when they first flashed upon it, I 
felt that if Sinclair could see her now 
he would never doubt her again, not- 
withstanding the attitude into which 
she had fallen and which was one of 
great fatigue if not despondency. She 
held a fan in her hand, and as I stood 
looking at her she dropped it and 
stooped to pick it up. 

In doing so her eyes met mine, and 
then I saw a great change pass over 
her. Starting up, she held out her 





hands in a sort of wordless appeal— 
then let them drop again as if conscious 
that I would not be likely to under- 
stand either herself or her mood. Truly 
she was a very beautiful woman. 

Entering the room, I approached her. 
Had Sinclair managed to have his little 
conversation with her? Something 
must have happened, for never had I 
seen her in such a state of suppressed 
excitement, and I had seen her many 
times, both here and in her aunt’s house 
when visiting Dorothy. Her eyes were 
shining, not with a brilliant, but a soft 
light, and the smile with which she met 
my advance had something in it strange- 
ly tremulous and expectant. 

‘‘T am glad to have a moment in 
which to speak to you alone,’’ I said. 
‘* As Sinclair’s oldest and closest friend, 
I wish to tell you how truly you can 
rely both on his affection and esteem. 
He has an infinitely good heart; I have 
known him long and well.”’ 

She did not answer as brightly and as 
quickly as I expected. Something 
seemed to choke her, something which 
she finally mastered, though only by an 
effort which left her pale, but self-con- 
tained and even more lovely, if that is 
possible, than before. 

‘* Thank you,’’ she then said, ‘‘ my 
prospects are very happy. No one but 
myself knows how happy.’’ And she 
smiled again, but with an expression 
which recalled to my mind Sinclair’s 
fears. 

I bowed; someone was calling Gil- 
bertine ; evidently our interview was to 
be short. 

‘*I am obliged,’’ she murmured. 
Then quickly, ‘‘I have not seen the 
moon to-night. Is it beautiful? Can 
you see it from this veranda ?’”’ 

But before I could answer, she was 
surrounded and dragged off by a knot 
of young people, and I was left free to 
keep my engagement with Sinclair. 

I did not find him at his post nor 
could anyone tell me where he had 
vanished. 

It was plain that his conduct was 
looked upon as strange, and I felt some 
anxiety lest it should appear more so 
before the evening was over. I found 
him at last in his room sitting with his 
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head buried in his arms. He started up 
as I entered. 

‘*Well?’’ he asked sharply. 

‘*T have learned nothing decisive,’’ 
said I. 

‘* Nor I.’ 

‘*T exchanged some words with both 
ladies and | tackled Beaton; but the 
matter remains just about where it was. 
It may have been Dorothy who took 
the box and it may have been Gilber- 
tine. But there seems to be greater 
reason for suspecting Dorothy. She 
lives a hell of a life with that aunt.’’ 

‘* And Gilbertine is on the point of 
escaping that bondage. I know; I 
have thought of that over and over. 
Walter, you are a generous fellow.” 
And for a moment he looked relieved ; 
but in another he was sunk again in his 
old despondency. ‘‘ But the doubt,’’ 
he cried, ‘‘the doubt! Howcan I go 
through this rehearsal with such a 
doubt in my mind. I cannot and will 
not. Go tell them I am ill and cannot 
come down again to-night. God knows 
you will tell no untruth.” 

I saw that he was quite beside him- 
self, but ventured upon one remon- 
strance. 

‘‘Tt will be unwise to rouse com- 
ment,’’ I said. ‘‘ If that box was taken 
for the death it holds, the one restraint 
most likely to act upon the young girl 
who retains it, will be the convention- 
alities of her position and the require- 
ments of the hour. Any break in the 
settled order of things—anything which 
would give her a moment by herself— 
might precipitate the dreadful event we 
fear. Remember, one turn of the hand 
and all is lost. A drop is quickly 
swallowed.”’ 

‘* Frightful | ’’ he murmured, the per- 
spiration oozing from his forehead. 
‘* What a wedding-eve! And they are 
laughing down there ; listen to them. I 
even imagine I hear Gilbertine’s voice. 
Is there unconsciousness in it or just 
the hilarity of a distracted mind bent on 
self-destruction? I cannot tell; the 
sound conveys no meaning to me.”’ 

‘‘She has a sweet, true face,’’ I said, 
‘and she wears a very beautiful smile 
to-night.”’ 

He sprang to his feet. 
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‘Yes, yes; a smile that maddens 
me; a smile that tells me nothing, noth- 
ing! Walter, Walter, don’t you see 
that even if that cursed box remains 
unopened and nothing ever comes of 
its theft, that the seeds of distrust are 
sown thick in my breast, and that I 
must always ask: ‘ Was there a mo- 
ment in which my young bride shrank 
from me enough to dream of death?’ 
That is why I cannot go through with 
the mockery of this rehearsal.’’ 

‘*Can you go through the ceremony 
of marriage ?”’ 

‘‘T must—if nothing happens to- 
night.’’ 

‘* And then ?”’ 

I spoke involuntarily. I was think- 
ing not of him, but of myself. But he 
evidently found in my words an echo 
of his own thought. 

‘Ves, it is the ¢ien,’’ he murmured. 
‘*Well may a man quail before that 
then.’’ 

He did go down stairs, however, and 
did go through with the rehearsal very 
much as I had expected him to do, 
quietly and without any outward show 
of emotion. 

As soon as possible after this the 
company separated, Sinclair making me 
an imperceptible gesture as he went up- 
stairs. I knew what it meant, and was 
in his room as soon as the fellows who 
accompanied him had left him alone. 

‘The danger is from now on,’’ he 
cried, as soon as I had closed the door 
behind me, ‘‘I shall not undress to- 
night.”’ 

‘*Nor I.” 

‘* Happily we both have rooms by 
ourselves in this great house. I shall 
put out my light and then open my 
door as far as the chain will allow. 
Not a move in the house will escape 
me.’’ 

‘*T will do the same.’’ 

‘* Gilbertine (God be thanked) is not 
alone in her room. Little Miss Lane 
shares it with her.”’ 

** And Dorothy ?’’ 

‘*O, she is under the strictest bondage 
both by night and day. She sleeps in 


a little ante-chamber off her aunt’s 
room. Do you know her door?”’ 
I shook my head. 
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‘TI will pass down the hall and stop 
an instant before the two doors we are 
most interested in. When I pass Gil- 
bertine’s I will throw out my right 
hand.”’ 

I stood on the threshold of his room 
and watched him. When the two doors 
were well fixed in my mind, I went to 
my own room and prepared for my self- 
imposed watch. When quite ready, I 
put my light out. It was then eleven 
o'clock. 

The house was very quiet. There had 
been the usual bustle attending the sep- 
aration of a party of laughing, chatter- 
ing girls for the night, but this had not 
lasted long, for the great doings of the 
morrow called for bright eyes and fresh 
cheeks, and these can only be gained 
by sleep. In this stillness twelve 
o'clock struck and the first hour of my 
anxious vigil was at an end. I thought 
of Sinclair. He had given no token of 
the watch he was keeping, but I knew 
that he was sitting with his ear to the 
door, listening for the alarm which 
must come soon if it came at all. 

But would it come at all? Were we 
not wasting strength anda great deal 
of emotion on a dread which had no 
foundation in fact? What were we two 
sensible and, as a rule, practical men 
dreaming of, that we should ascribe to 
either of these dainty belles of a conven- 
tional and shallow society, the wish to 
commit a deed calling for the vigor and 
daring of some wilful child of nature ? 
It was not to be thought of in this so- 
ber, reasoning hour. We had given 


ourselves over to a ghastly nightmare 
and would yet wake-—-Why was I on 
my feet ? 


Had I heard anything ? 


is my joy in life to find 

At every turning of the road, 

The strong arm of a comrade kind 
To help-me onward with my load : 


:* 


(Zo be continued.) 


A PRAYER 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 





Yes, a stir, a very faint stir some- 
where down the hall—the slow, cau- 
tious opening of a door, then a foot-fall 
~—Or had | imagined the latter? I could 
hear nothing now. 

Pushing open my own door, I looked 
cautiously out. Only the pale face of 
Sinclair confronted me. He was peering 
from the corner of an adjacent passage- 
way, the moonlight at his back. Ad- 
vancing, we met in silence. For the 
moment we seemed to be the only per- 
sons awake and up in the vast house. 

‘*T thought I heard a step,’’ was my 
‘autious whisper after a moment of in- 
tense listening. 

‘* Where ?”’ 
his lips. 

I pointed towards that portion of the 
house where the ladies’ rooms were sit- 
uated. 

‘‘ It was not a step I heard,’’ was his 
murmured protest, ‘‘ but a creak in the 
small stairway running down at the end 
of the hall where my room is.’’ 

‘‘One of the servants,’’ I ventured, 
and fora moment we stood irresolute. 
Then we both turned rigid as some 
sound arose in one of the far-off rooms, 
only to quickly relax again as that 
sound resolved itself into a murmur of 
muffled voices. Where talking was 
there could be no danger of the special 
event we feared. Our relief was so great 
we both smiled. Next instant his face 
and, I have no doubt, my own were 
like clay and Sinclair was reeling back 
against the wall. 

A scream had risen in this sleeping 
house, a piercing and insistent scream 
such as raises the hair and curdles the 
blood. 


he appeared to say with 


And since I have no gold to give, 
And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while I live,— 
God make me worthy of my friends! 
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In the theatrical world “ Byron’s” photographs are the admitted standard of excellence. For a 
quarter of a century Mr. Byron has been working on his collection, but until now he has steadily 
refused all offers for its publication. We are glad to present to our readers three articles upon “‘ The 


Makin: 


of a Play,” all illustrated from this famous collection, the completeness and unconvention- 


ality of which speaks for itself. The first of these va .ers follows. 


THE 


By F. ELDERKIN 


VERY one thinks he can 
write a play. More than 
half of the actors before the 
public have tried it, and two- 

Mee # thirds of the novelists take a 
week or ten days off now and then to 
turn their latest books into dramas. 
Yet not more than fifteen of our actor- 
dramatists are among the produced, and 
a still smaller number of our bookmen 
have seen their novels acted unless in 
adaptations by others. Richard Harding 
Davis rarely writes a story that is not 
spoken of as dramatic, and yet he called 
in Augustus -Thomas to help him in 
making a play of ‘‘ Soldiers of For- 
tune.” 

So many plays are written that the 
leading managers employ men whose 
sole duty is to read submitted manu- 
scripts. Of course, established dramia- 
tists get their works directly to the 
managers. More often, though, men 
in a good enough position for that sell 
their plays before they are written. A 
dramatist makes a scenario of his plot, 
with perhaps one completed act as a 
sample of his technical ability. If the 
manager accepts this he pays the author 
a sum down, usually $500, and as much 
more when the piece is finished within 
a certain stated time. Then, according 
to contract, he produces the play within 
a settled time or forfeits the $1,000. 

Dramatists are paid far more liberally 
now than they were in the past. Edwin 
Forrest was praised for generosity when 
he offered $1,000 foran American trag- 
edy. ‘‘Metamora,’’ which won the 
prize, was one of three hundred and 
seventy-nine submitted. Nowadays that 
sum is given to the dramatist on the de- 
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livery of the complete manuscript as 
advanced royalties, which are paid on a 
scale of five per cent on each week’s 
gross receipts up to $3,000, ten per 
cent for the next $2,000, fifteen per 
cent for the next $2,000, twenty per cent 
for the $2,o00 after that, and twenty- 
five per cent for all over $9,000. These 
figures vary somewhat, but they may be 
taken asa fair estimate of the pay of 
first-class dramatists. A few play- 
wrights, such as Pinero, Henry Arthur 
Jones and Clyde Fitch, get much more, 
and Haddon Chambers is said to have 
received twenty-five per cent for ‘‘ The 
Tyranny of Tears’’ on even its lowest 
receipts. But that was in America after 
the comedy had made a great success 
in London and was regarded as a sure 
investment. The few most favored au- 
thors, such as those mentioned just 
above, usually agree simply to write a 
play and receive their first pay before a 
line is on paper. The only stipulation 
is that the leading r6le shall fit the pur- 
chasing actor-manager, and even this is 
sometimes omitted in Pinero’s con- 
tracts. 

When a dramatist has achieved emi- 
nence_he stipulates that he shall choose 
the actors for his play, although it is 
usual to consult even the minor authors 
in the selection. Pinero of England, 
and Fitch of America, are among the 
few men who retain absolute autherity 
in the making of their casts. The ,re- 
sult in both instances has been the dig- 
covery of new talent, most notably in 
the former case in Mrs. Patrick Camp; 
bell, Olga Nethersole, Fay Davis and 
Irene Vanbrugh, and in the latter in 
Sarah Cowell LeMoyne and Mrs. Blood- 
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good, who were brought from obscurity 
to stardom in parts constructed for them 
by these men. Mr. Pinero almost in- 
variably selects his actors from pro- 
vincial companies, believing that then 
the player is more completely the char- 
acter to the spectator than a familiar 
personality possibly could be. The 
late Charles H. Hoyt was famous for 
bringing new people before New York 
audiences as stars. The list of his 
‘‘discoveries’’ is too long to give here. 

The work of writing a play is great, 
far greater than the general public or 
the many aspirants have any idea, but 
greater still is the discouragement in 
getting it produced. The first and 
lesser of these difficulties drove at least 
one American dramatist to suicide. 
David D. Lloyd became so distracted in 
writing ‘‘ The Senator ’’ that his brain 
gave way and he killed himself. Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld straightened out the 
tangled story and William H. Crane has 
never had a more successful comedy. 
Perhaps the career of the most prosper- 
ous of American dramatists is the best 
example of the struggles and discour- 
agements before success. Clyde Fitch 
had a long battle before he triumphed— 
first a domestic obstacle to overcome in 
his father’s objection to his choice of a 
profession and then to break down the 
barrier of narrow-minded prejudice 
among American managers against 
originality. And from the very first Mr. 
Fitch has been daringly unconventional. 
His best play, ‘‘ The Moth and the 
Flame,’’ was sensationally extraordin- 
ary. For three years it went the man- 
agerial rounds unappreciated. No one 
would have it until Mr. Kelcey, Miss 
Effie Shannon, Mr. and Mrs. LeMoyne 
and the author combined in producing 
it, when its remarkable merits were 
recognized and enthusiastically praised. 
Then the managers rushed to Clyde 
Fitch, and now three new plays may be 
expected from him every season. One 
winter he had four running in New 
York at the same time. He is not only 
uncommonly prolific, but during his 
many years of unrewarded work he 
stored away manuscripts now much 
coveted. It is said that when Miss 
Amelia Bingham went to him for a 


drama with which to inaugurate her 
stock company two years ago he dumped 
out ten or twelve from a desk and read 
them one after another, until he came 
to ‘‘The Climbers,’’ which was the 
fifth one, and that pleased her. 

The methods of dramatists in writ- 
ing their plays are as various as their 
products, or indeed more so. Bron- 
son Howard, for instance, is a slow, 
methodical worker, while the late 
Charles H. Hoyt is said to have written 
‘‘ A Texas Steer’’ in five days, and to 
have been directing a rehearsal of the 
first act before the last was on paper. 
This was the play that contained one of 
Hoyt’s most famous scenes, written 
against a post on a steamboat pier at 
Newport. The comedy had been acted 
there and the company was coming 
back to New York. Hoyt was talking 
to the stage-manager while waiting for 
the boat. ‘‘ I have an idea fora scene,’’ 
he said, backing a paper against a post, 
and jotting down words in pencil. In 
fifteen minutes he handed the slip to 
the stage-director, saying, ‘‘ Put that in 
rehearsal in the morning.’’ That of 
course gives a poor idea of a dramatist’s 
work. Mr. Hoyt was not only a genius, 
but his plays were disjointed farces, 
easily constructed, and were invariably 
a matter of building-up after the first 
performance, like the Weber & Fields’ 
burlesques. A more representative case 
among very successful American plays 
is ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,’’ which 
took David Belasco and Franklin Fyles 
half of every day for ten months to 
write. 

Clyde Fitch, who is like Hoyt in be- 
ing a quick genius, has an eccentric 
method of writing plays. He makes 
them in lots of three. He says it bores 
him to write continually on one, so he 
keeps a number going at once. Thus 
he was writing the fantastic farcicality, 
‘Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines,”’ 
and the problematic tragedy, ‘‘ The 
Marriage Game,’’ at the same time that 
he was or. the photographic nat- 
uralism of ‘‘ The Way of the World.’’ 
Last summer he was taken ill and not 
one, but five, plays were interrupted by 
the catastrophe. Brilliant and excel- 
lent as Mr. Fitch’s dramas are, they 
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would be much better if more carefully 
made. He says that of them himself. 
‘‘If I had been born in Germany, or 
some other country where the drama is 
taken seriously as an art,’’ he has said, 
‘IT would have written better plays ; 
but in America it is merely a matter of 
money, and so I write the sort of pieces 
that sell.’’ Undoubtedly Mr. Fitch is 
the wealthiest American dramatist. 
David Belasco, as his own manager, 
and William Gillette, as his own star, 
may have nearly as big incomes when 
one figures in these other revenues. 
Perhaps the most extravagant story 
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about a dramatist’s work is a widely- 
circulated tale of how Arthur Wing 
Pinero writes such masterpieces as 
‘“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ and 
‘‘Tris.’’ It is said that he idles soci- 
ally nine months of the year, and then 
retires to the country, where he shuts 
himself away from everyone and writes 
day and night for ninety days. Ac- 
cording to the story he lives only on 
milk during this third of the year. 
This certainly sounds rather like the 
fiction that gathers about all retiring 
geniuses. However, many American 
dramatists have odd methods of work. 


—< 
LAG ON 


David Belasco, 
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Where castles and forests and mountains are planned and made. 





The Making of a Play. 


One draws a 
diagram on 
paper of the 
necessaryrises 
and falls in 
the plot, and 
another works 
out his story 
on a chess 
board. Paul 
Kester, wiuose 
‘‘ Sweet Nell 
of Old Drury” 
has been stc- 
cessful half 
round the 
world, from 
England to 
Australia, 
woiks out his 
plays from 
midnight un- 
til three in 
the morning. 
In many in- 
stances the 
best drama- Wotan and Brunnhilde, 
tists are act- 
ors, or were at one time. R. C. 
Carton—who wrote ‘‘ Lord and Lady 
Algy ’’—and Pinero were in Sir Henry 
Irving’s company years ago, and Henry 
V. Esmond, author of ‘‘ The Wilder- 
ness’’ and many other brilliant come- 
dies, is still a popular London actor. 
Among English playwrights it is not 
unusual for a husband to write a part 
for his wife. Hoyt is the only con- 
spicuous case of that sort that we have 
had in America, and as he was his own 
producer he did not have to put the 
agreement with himself on paper. He 
wrote ‘‘A Hole in the Ground’’ and 
‘‘A Texas Steer’’ for his first wife, 
and ‘‘A Contented Woman ’’ and ‘‘A 
Temperance Town’’ for his second. 
The bad hand-writing of one drama- 
tist had an important effect on the fate 
of his play. James M. Barrie, the nov- 
elist, sent his comedy of ‘‘ The Profes- 
sor’s Love Story ’’ in manuscript to Sir 
Henry Irving, who studied out the al- 
most illegible writing and liked the 
play, but thought it was not suited to 
the Lyceum Theatre. So he sent it to 
John Hare with a recommending note, 
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praising the 
piece and ad- 
vising him to 
take a part so 
eminently suit- 
edtohim. But 
Mr. Hare was 
less patient 
than Sir Henry 
and would not 
take the time 
to decipher the 
writing. So in 
turn he for- 
warded the 
manuscript to 
Edward S. Wil- 
lard, whose Ia- 
bor was re- 
warded with a 
drama so suc- 
cessful that it 
is still the most 
popular piece in 
his repertory. 
It is almost 
impossible to 
tell where a 
dramatist gets his first idea, and prob- 
ably he could not quite say himself. 
Sometimes a very little thing starts him 
on a train of thought. Several years 
ago a large colored picture appeared as 
a Christmas supplement to a magazine. 
It showed an artistic staircase on which 
were gracefully grouped men in the red 
coats of a hunt ball and women in white 
or very light evening gowns. They ap- 
peared to be entering the room down 
the stairs, taking hands, possibly in a 
cotillion figure, in an effective way. 
The idea evidently struck several dram- 
atists as picturesque for stage use, be- 
cause no less than three set it aside 
among their notes. It was finally used 
by Miss Elizabeth Marbury in a comedy 
called ‘‘ Merry Gotham,’’ produced at 
the New York Lyceum in 1892. David 
Belasco is particularly observing of 
effective bits for plays, and keeps every- 
thing, clippings from newspapers, pic- 
tures and even memoranda of social 
occurrences. When he and Franklin 
Fyles wrote ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me’’ they worked at a hotel in Madi- 
son Square. One day Mr. Fyles was 


an undress rehearsal, 
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about to depart for a vacation from the 
still unfinished play, and Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, who was in an adjoining room, 
wished to say good-bye, but as she was 
dressing she could not come out. So 
she simply slipped her arm through a 
portiére for a farewell hand-shake. The 
incident apparently impressed the 
dramatists as picturesque, because it 
crops up in a line in the play that they 
were writing at the time. Several years 
later the same idea appears again in 
Mr. Belasco’s drama of ‘‘ The Heart 
of Maryland,’’ and not simply as a 
reference, but as a whole scene. MJary- 
land Calvert puts her arm through her 
portitre for her brother to kiss her 
hand in parting, but her lover, whose 
footstep she has mistaken, holds her in 
his arms, the curtain still keeping his 
identity from her. 

The original point in a play is often 
obscured and sometimes actually lost in 
the completed manuscript. Mr. Be- 


lasco started ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland’”’ 
as a light comedy, and when it was 
finished it was a most turgid drama. 
Clyde Fitch arrived even further from 
the expected destination in ‘‘ Barbara 
Frietchie.’’ From the very first Mr. 
Fitch recognized that he could not 
make Miss Julia Marlowe interesting 
‘* bowed with her threescore years and 
ten.’’ But he intended from the first 
that she should fling forth the flag with 
a royal will, and to retain some resem- 
blance to the poem he had her hair turn 
gray in a night, as history says Marie 
Antoinette’s did, from grief and anxi- 
ety. Audiences regarded this as ridicul- 
ous, and after a few performances Miss 
Marlowe refused to powder her hair, 
and the order could no longer be, 
‘* Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
dies like a dog.”’ 

Composers of comic operas are as 
eccentric as dramatists in their ways of 
working. One, whose airs are as pop- 
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ular as any now in the public whistle, 
has a piano in the business-office in the 
burlesque theater for which he writes. 
When the verses for a song are brought 
in he takes them to his instrument and 
picks out a suitable tune. When he 
has settled on an air he sets a cylinder 
and plays into a phonograph. This is 
sent to a ‘‘hack’’ musician, who ar- 
ranges and orchestrates the suggestion. 

Ludwig Englander, the composer, 
who recently added to his long list of 
successful scores with ‘‘ Sally in Our 
Alley,’’ sometimes completes a com- 
position without a piano or any musi- 
cal instrument. It was at the last 
rehearsal of ‘‘ The Rounders’’ that 
Dan Daly threw up his hands and said 
that he could not dance to the music 
Mr. Englander had supplied for an im- 
portant song. The composer asked 
him what he wanted. Mr. Daly danced, 
shuffling with his feet the time he 
wanted. ‘‘ All right,’’ said Englander, 
‘‘go on with the next number,’’ and 
he took his song and pencil into a cor- 
ner of the darkened Casino. In ten 


minutes he came back and gave the al- 
tered music to theorchestra. It was a dif- 
erent use of the same theme and became 
the most popular number in the opera. 

The dramatist’s work is by no means 
done when he has finished his manu- 
script. He is bound by usage to re- 
hearse his play if the manager so desires, 
although in more than half of the cases 
nowaday.a stage director is engaged, 
and the author simply sits in the orches- 
tra of the empty theater to advise and 
to make any necessary alterations. A 
playwright of the first class stipulates 
in his contract that no word shall be 
added or omitted without his consent. 
Mr. Fitch, Mr. Belasco and nearly all 
of the best English dramatists rehearse 
their own plays, but some clever authors 
lack the executive ability. In the Amer- 
ican productions of English dramas the 
original staging is usually faithfully 
copied for this country by a stage-man- 
ager sent abroad to see the play fre- 
quently enough to impress every move- 
ment on his mind. Occasionally foreign 
authors have come over to prepare 


Posing the chorus for a climax. 
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American actors in their parts, as 
Henry Arthur Jones did in the case of 
‘* Saints and Sinners,’’ and W. S. Gil- 
bert in ‘‘ The Mikado.’’ Dramatists vary 
in the amount of stage direction that they 
give in their manuscripts, but the differ- 
ence indicates nothing as to the value of 
the work. Such leaders as Pinero and 
Stephen Phillips touch the extremes, 
the author of ‘‘Iris’’ ordering every 
detail, actually to the placing of a book 
on a table, while the maker of ‘‘ Herod’”’ 
tells only the effect he desires, leaving 
the means to that end to the producer. 
Salaries of actors vary from almost 
nothing to $500 a week, with a few 
exceptions that go above that. I 
doubt though that any supporting actor 
outside of Weber & Fields’ company 
gets more than $500. Those that go 
above are stars, many of whom receive 
a fixed salary and a percentage on the 
profits. A female star who crowded a 
New York theater the season before 
last for six months received only $150, 
while her leading man was getting 
$250. But she was a risky venture for 
her manager, who lifted her from a 
minor position to stardom, and a failure 
would have cost him much. Many 
stars are their own managers, and en- 
gage a business man to direct their 
affairs for a salary, as they would a 
supporting actor. However, they often 
receive nominal wages themselves. 
When the envelopes are handed out on 


Practicing emotions. 


pay-day at Weber & Fields’, the actor- 
managers form in line with the rest, 
paying themselves as proprietors for 
their work on the stage as their own 
employees. The gains of actors are 
absurdly exaggerated in the public mind, 
and even among themselves they en- 
deavor to keep up the deceit. One reason 
so many English actors are imported is 
that players of the first class in London 
receive a third less than equally talented 
and well-known Americans. 

The making of costumes is a branch 
of stage work that grows every day in 
magnitude. New York’s big depart- 
ment stores do most of the dressmaking 
for comic opera and spectacular pro- 
ductions. The rule is that managers 
supply all costumes not of the pres- 
ent day, the actors paying for modern 
dress. However, some plays about 
smart people have been put on so 
elaborately lately that the producers 
have paid for the gowns. Women with 
reputations as modish and original 
dressers, such as Miss Elsie de Wolfe, 
Miss Lillian Russell and Miss Amelia 
Bingham, go abroad every summer to 
search the Paris establishments for nov- 
elties. In a modern play the stage 


manager gives a list of the colors that 
may be used in a scene and lets the act- 
resses settle it among themselves. The 
leading woman gets first choice, and so 
on down according to each actress’ 
importance in the play. 


But in some 








of the particularly elaborate modern 
productions one woman designs all of 
the gowns, Mrs. Robert Osborn for her 
own theater and Daly’s, Miss Bingham 
for her company and Mrs. George Alex- 
ander for her husband’s organization at 
the London St. James’, famous as the 
leading millinery stage in the world. 
Sir Henry Irving and the late Augustin 
Daly were pioneers among producers in 
employing famous artists to design cos- 
tumes and scenery, although in accu- 
racy and elaboration they have been 
equalled, if not excelled, by Mr. Sothern 
in America and Mr. Tree in England. 

One would be surprised at the crowds 
of applicants for chorus positions, from 
the dignity of grand opera to the degra- 
dation of indecent burlesque. Chor- 
isters last longer in opera, where voices 
are more important than beauty. 
Bald-headed old men and figureless wo- 
men predominate at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, and in such excellent 
singing companies as Miss Glaser’s and 
the Bostonians the average of good 
looks is low. Mr. Julian Mitchell, 
whose stage management of Weber 
& Fields’ productions and of ‘‘ The 











Candidates for the chorus. 
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Girl from Up-There’’ have put him 
at the head of his line of work, is 
deaf. He once engaged a male quartet 
for one of Hoyt’s plays, and after trying 
seventeen voices, had the chosen four 
sing the next day for the dramatist. 
‘* Good voices,’’ yelled Hoyt into Mit- 
chell’s ear, ‘‘ but they’re all baritones !’’ 

People who saw the ballet rehearsal 
in ‘‘Captain Jinks of the Horse Ma- 
rines’”’ thought it ridiculous, but it was 
truer to life than some things appar- 
ently more reasonable in that fantastic 
farce. Ballet women rehearse in their 
tights and full fluffy skirts, but from 
their waists up wear their conventional 
street attire, often with hats on. After 
a chorus has been selected the songs 
are learned at the members’ homes, from 
music parts giving only the notes to be 
taken by the singer and not suggesting 
the rest of the tune. Then the com- 
poser or orchestra leader trains them in 
the song, sitting at a piano with the 
choristers grouped around him on the 
dark, empty stage. After they have 
become nearly perfect vocally the stage- 
manager takes them in hand and teaches 
the movements that go with the song. 











Rev. Henry Van Dyke D.D., LL.D. 








WHEN Sir Lancelot was come 
out of the Red Launds where 
he did many deeds of arms, 
he rested him long with play 
and game in a land that is 

called Beausejour. 


For in that land 
there are neither castles nor enchant- 
ments, but many fair manors, with 
orchards and fields lying about them, 
and the people that dwell therein have 
good cheer continually. Of the wars 
and of the strange quests that are ever 
afoot in Northgalis and Lionesse and the 
Out Isles, they hear nothing; but are 
well content to till the earth in summer 
when the world is green; and when the 
autumn changes green to gold they 
pitch pavilions among the fruit trees 
and the vineyards, making merry with 
song and dance while they gather har- 
vest of corn and apples and grapes ; 
and in the white days of winter for pas- 
time they have music of divers instru- 
ments and the playing of pleasant 
games. But of the telling of tales in 
that land there is little skill, neither do 
men rightly understand the singing of 
ballads and romaunts; for one year there 
is like another, and so their life runs 
away, and they leave the world to God. 

Then Sir Lancelot had great ease for 
a time in this quiet land, and often 
he lay under the apple-trees sleep- 


ing, and again he taught the people 
new games and feats of skill. For into 
what place soever he came, he was wel- 
come, though the inhabitants knew not 
his name and great renown, nor the 
famous deeds that he had done in tour- 
nament and battle. Yet for his own sake, 
because he was a very gentle knight, 
fair-spoken and full of courtesy and a 
good man of his hands withal, they 
doted upon him. 

So he began there to tell them all 
tales of many things that have been 
done in the world by clean knights 
and faithful squires. Of the wars 
against the Saracens and misbelieving 
men; of the discomfiture of the Romans 
when they came to take truage of King 
Arthur; of the strife with the eleven 
kings and the battle that was ended but 
never finished; of the Questing Beast 
and how King Pellinore and then Sir 
Palamides followed him; of Balin that 
gave the dolourous stroke unto King 
Pellam; of Sir Tor that sought the 
lady’s brachet and by the way overcame 
two knights and smote off the head of 
the outrageous caitiff Abelleus,— of 
these and many like matters of pith and 
moment, full of blood and honour, told 
Sir Lancelot, and the people had marvel 
of his words. 

Now, among them that listened to 
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him gladly was a youth, of good blood 
and breeding, very fair in the face and 
of great stature. His name was Mar- 
timor. Strong of arm was he, and his 
neck was like a pillar. His legs were 
as tough as beams of ash-wood, and in 
his heart was the hunger of noble 
tatches and deeds. So when he heard 
of Sir Lancelot these redoubtable his- 
tories he was taken with desire to assay 
his strength. And he besought the 
knight that they might joust together. 

But in the land of Beausejour there 
were no arms of war save such as Sir 
Lancelot had brought with him. Where- 
fore they made shift to fashion a har- 
ness out of kitchen gear, with a brazen 
platter for a breast-plate, and the cover 
of the greatest of all kettles for a shield, 
and fora helmet around pot of iron, 
whereof the handle stuck down at 
Martimor his back like a tail. And 
for spear he got him a stout young 
fir-tree, the point hardened in the fire, 
and Sir Lancelot lent to him the sword 
that he had taken from a false knight 
that distressed all ladies. 

Thus was Martimor accoutered for 
the jousting, and when he had climbed 
upon his horse,there arose much laugh- 
ter and mockage. Self Sir Lancelot 
laughed a little, though he was ever a 
grave man, and said, ‘‘ Now must we 
call this knight La Queue de Fer, by 
reason of the plume at his back.’’ 
But Martimor was half merry and half 
wroth, and crying ‘‘’Ware!’’ he 
dressed his spear beneath his arm. 
Right so he rushed upon Sir Lancelot, 
and so marvellously did his harness 
jangle and smite together as he came 
that the horse of Sir Lancelot was 
frighted and turned aside. Thus the 
point of the fir-tree caught him upon 
the shoulder and came near to unhorse 
him. Then Martimor drew rein and 
shouted: ‘‘Ha! a! has La Queue de 
Fer done well ?”’ 

‘* Nobly hast thou done,’’ said Lan- 
celot, laughing, the while he amended 
his horse, ‘‘ but let not the first stroke 
turn thy head, else will the tail of thy 
helmet hang down afore thee and mar 
the second stroke!’’ 

So he kept his horse in hand and 
guided him warily, making feint now 


on this side and now on that, until he 
was aware that the youth grew hot 
with the joy of fighting and sought to 
deal with him roughly and bigly. Then 
he cast aside his spear and drew sword 
and as Martimor walloped toward him, 
he lightly swerved, and with one stroke 
cut in twain the young fir-tree, so that 
not above an ell was left in the youth’s 
hand. Then was the youth full of 
fire, and he also drew sword and made 
at Sir Lancelot, lashing heavily as he 
would hew down a tree. But the 
knight guarded and warded without 
distress, until the other breathed hard 
and was blind with sweat. Then Lan- 
celot smote him with a mighty stroke 
upon the head, but with the flat of his 
sword, so that Martimor’s breath went 
clean out of him, and the blood gushed 
from his mouth, and he fell over the 
croup of his horse as he were a man 
slain. 

Then Sir Lancelot laughed no more, 
but grieved, for he weened that he had 
harmed the youth, and he liked him 
passing well. So he ran to him and 
held him in his arms fast and tended 
him. And when the breath came again 
into his body Lancelot was glad and 
desired the youth that he would pardon 
him of that unequal joust and of the 
stroke too heavy. 

At this Martimor sat up and took 
him by the hand. ‘‘ Pardon!’’ .he 
cried. ‘‘ No talk of pardon between 
thee and me, my Lord Lancelot! Thou 
hast given me such joy of my life as 
never I had before. It made me glad 
to feel thy might. And now am I 
delibred and fully concluded that I 
also will become a knight, and thou 
shalt instruct me how and in what land 
I shall seek great adventure.’’ 


How Martimor was Instructed of Sir Lan- 
celot and set forth upon his Quest. 


So right gladly did Sir Lancelot ad- 
vise the young Martimor of all the cus- 
toms and vows of the noble order of 
knighthood and shew how he might 
become a well-ruled and a hardy knight 
to win good fame and renown. For 
between these two from the first there 
was close brotherhood and affiance, 
though in years and in breeding they 





The 


were so far apart, and this brotherhood 
endured until the last, as ye shall see, 
nor was the affiance broken. 

Thus the youth learned of his mas- 
ter, being instructed first in the art and 
craft to manage and guide a horse, then 
to handle the shield and the spear and 
both to cut and to foin with the sword, 
and last of all in the laws of honour 
and courtesy whereby a man may rule 
his own spirit and so obtain grace of 
God, praise of princes, and favour of 
fair ladies. 

‘‘ For this I tell thee,’’ said Sir Lan- 
celot, as they sat together under an 
apple-tree, ‘‘ there be many good fight- 
ers that are false knights, breaking faith 
with man and woman, envious, lustful 
and orgulous. In them courage is 
cruel, and love is lecherous. And in 
the end they shall come to shame and 
shall be overcome by a simpler knight 
than the:nselves ; or else they shall win 
sorrow and despite by the slaying of 
better men than they be ; and with their 
paramours they shall have weary dole 
and distress of soul and body; for he 
that is false, to him shall none be true, 
but all thing shall be unhappy about 
him.” 

‘*But how an if a man be true in 
heart,’’ said Martimor, ‘‘ yet by some 
enchantment, or evil fortune, he may 
do an ill deed and one that is harmful 
to his lord or to his friend, even as 
Balin and his brother Balan slew each 
the other unknown ?”’ 

‘* That is in God’s hand,’’ said Lan- 
celot. ‘‘ Doubtless he may pardon and 
assoil all such in their unhappiness, 
forasmuch as the secret of it is with 
him.’’ 

‘* And how if a man be entangled in 
love,’’ said Martimor, ‘‘ yet his love be 
set upon one that is not lawful for him 
to have? For either he must deny his 
love, which is great shame, or else he 
must do dishonour to the law. What 
shall he then do?”’ 

At this Sir Lancelot was silent, and 
heaved a great sigh. Then said he: 
‘* Rest assured that this man shall have 
sorrow enough. For out of this net he 
may not escape, save by falsehood on 
the one side, or by treachery on the 
other. Therefore say I that he shall 
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not assay to escape, but rather right 
manfully to bear the bonds with which 
he is bound, and to do honour to them.”’ 

‘* How may this be?’’ said Martimor. 

‘* By clean living,’’ said Lancelot, 
‘and by keeping himself from wine 
which heats the blood, and by quests 
and labours and combats wherein the 
fierceness of the heart is spent and over- 
come, and by inward joy in the pure 
worship of his lady, whereat none may 
take offense.” 

** How then shall a man bear him- 
self in the following of a quest?’’ said 
Martimor. ‘‘ Shall he set his face ever 
forward, and turn not to right, or left, 
whatever meet him by the way? Or 
shall he hold himself ready to answer 
them that call to him, and to succour 
them that ask help of him, and to turn 
aside from his path for rescue and good 
service ?”’ 

‘* Enough of questions !.’’ said Lan- 
celot. ‘‘ For these are things whereto 
each man must answer for himself, and 
not for other. True knight taketh 
counsel of the time. Everych day his 
own deed. And the winning of a quest 
is not by haste, nor by hap, but what 
needs to be done, that must ye do while 
ye are in the way.”’ 

Then because of the love that Sir 
Lancelot bore to Martimor he gave him 
his own armour, and the good spear 
wherewith he had unhorsed many 
knights, and the sword that he took 
from Sir Peris de Forest Savage that 
distressed all ladies, but his shield he 
gave not, for therein his own remem- 
brance was blazoned. So he let make 
a new shield, and in the corner was 
painted a blue flower that was name- 
less, and this he gave to Martimor, 
saying: ‘‘ Thou shalt name it when 
thou hast found it, and so shalt thou 
have both crest and motto.’’ 

‘* Now am I well beseen,’’ cried Mar- 
timor, ‘‘and my adventures are before 
me. Which way shall I ride, and where 
shall I find them ?’’ 

‘* Ride into the wind,’’ said Lancelot, 
‘* and what chance soever it blows thee, 
thereby do thy best, as it were the first 
and the last. Take not thy hand from 
it until it be fulfilled. So shalt thou 
most worthily achieve knighthood.’’ 





They clapped together e thunder. 
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The 


Then they embraced like brothers; 
and each bade other keep him well; and 
Sir Lancelot in leather jerkin, with 
naked head, but with his shield and 
sword, rode to the south toward Came- 
lot; and Martimor rode into the wind, 
westward, over the hill. 


How Martimor came to the Mill and there 
was Stayed in a Delay. 


So by wildsome ways and in strange 
countries and through many waters and 
valleys rode Martimor forty days, but 
adventure met him none, blow the wind 
never so fierce or fickle. Neither drag- 
ons, nor giants, nor false knights, nor 
distressed ladies, nor fays, nor kings 
imprisoned could he find. ‘‘ These are 
ill times for adventure,’’ said he, ‘‘ the 
world is full of meat and sleepy. Now 
must I ride farther afield and undertake 
some ancient, famous quest wherein 
other knights have failed and fallen. 
Either I shall follow the Questing 
Beast with Sir Palamides, or I shall 
find Merlin under the great stone where- 
under the Lady of the Lake enchanted 
him and deliver him from that enchant- 
ment, or I shall assay the cleansing of 
the Forest Perilous, or I shall win the 


favour of La Belle Dame Sans Merci, . 


or mayhap I shall adventure the quest 
of the Sangreal. One or other of these 
will I achieve, or bleed the best blood 
of my body.’ Thus pondering and 
dreaming he came by the road down a 
gentle hill with close woods on either 
hand, and so into a valley with a swift 
river flowing through it, and on the 
river a Mill. 

So white it stood among the trees, 
and so merrily whirred the wheel as 
the water turned it, and so bright blos- 
somed the flowers in the garden, that 
Martimor had joy of the sight, for it 
minded him of his own country. ‘‘ But 
here is no adventure!’’ thought he, and 
made to ride by. Even then came a 
young maid suddenly through the gar- 
den crying and wringing her hands. 
And when she saw him she cried him 
help. 

At this then Martimor alighted 
quickly and ran into the garden, where 
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the young maid soon led him to the 
mill-pond, which was great and deep, 
and made him understand that her little 
hound was swept away by the water 
and was near to perishing. There saw 
he a red and white brachet, caught by 
the swift stream that ran into the race, 
fast swimming as ever he could swim, 
yet by no means able to escape. Then 
Martimor stripped off his harness and 
leaped into the water and did marvel- 
ously to rescue the little hound. But 
ever the fierce river dragged his legs 
and buffeted him, and hurtled at him, 
and drew him down, as it were an 
enemy wrestling with him, so that he 
had much ado to come where the 
brachet was, and more to win back 
again, with the brachet in his arm, to 
the dry land. 

Which when he had done, he was 
clean forespent and fell upon the 
ground as a dead man. At this the 
young maid wept yet more bitterly 
than she had wept for her hound, and 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Alas, if so goodly a man 
should spend his life for my little 
brachet !’’ So she took his head upon 
her knee and cherished him and beat 
the palms of his hands, and the hound 
licked his face. And when Martimor 
opened his eyes he saw the face of the 
maid that it was fair as any flower. 

Then was she shamed,and put him 
gently from her knee, and began to 
thank him, and to praise him, and to ask 
with what she might reward him for 
the saving of the brachet. 

‘““A night’s lodging and a day’s 
cheer,’’ quoth Martimor. 

‘* As long as thee liketh,’’ said she, 
‘*for my father, the Miller, will return 
ere sundown, and right gladly will he 
have a guest so brave. 

‘‘Longer might I like,’’ said he, 
‘*but longer may I not stay, for I ride 
in a quest and seek great adventures to 
become a knight.’’ 

So they bestowed the horse in the 
stable, and went into the Mill; and 
when the Miller was come home they 
had such good cheer with eating of 
venison and pan-cakes, and drinking of 
hydromel, and singing of pleasant bal- 
lads, that Martimor forgot he was in a 
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delay. And going to his bed in a fair 
garret he dreamed of the Maid of the 
Mill, whose name was Lirette. 


How the Mill was in Danger and the Delay 
Endured. 


In the morning Martimor lay late 
and thought large thoughts of his quest, 
and whither it might lead him, and to 
what honour it should bring him. As 
he dreamed thus, suddenly he heard in 
the hall below a trampling of feet and 
a shouting, with the voice of Lirette 
crying and shrieking. With that he 
sprang out of his bed, and caught up 
his sword and dagger, leaping lightly 
and fiercely down the stair. 

There he saw three foul churls, where- 
of two strove with the Miller, beating 
him with great clubs, while the third 
would master the Maid and drag her 
away, but she fought shrewdly. Then 
Martimor rushed upon the churls, 
shouting for joy, and there was a 
great medley of breaking chairs 
and tables and cursing and smiting, 
and with his sword he gave horrible 
strokes. 

One of the knaves that fought the 
Miller, he smote upon the shoulder and 
clave him to the navel. And at the 
other he foined fiercely so that the 
point of the sword went through his 
back and stuck fast in the wall. But 
the third knave, that was the biggest 
and the blackest, and strove to bear 
away the maid, left hold of her, and 
leaped upon Martimor and caught him 
by the middle and crushed him so that 
his ribs cracked. 

Thus they weltered and wrung to- 
gether, and now one of them was above 
and now the other; and ever as they 
wallowed Martimor smote him with 
his dagger, but there came forth no 
blood, only water. 

And then the black churl broke 
away from him and ran quickly out 
at the door of the mill, and Martimor 
after. So they ran through the garden 
to the river, and there the churl 
sprang into the water, and swept away 
raging and foaming. And as he went 
he shouted, ‘‘ Yet will I put thee to the 


worse, and mar the Mill, and have the 
Maid !’’ 

Then Martimor cried ‘‘ Never while 
I live wilt thou mar the Mill or have 
the Maid, thou foul, black, misbegotten 
churl!’’ So he returned to the Mill, 
and there the damsel Lirette made him 
to understand that these three churls 
were long time enemies of the Mill and 
sought ever to destroy it and to do de- 
spite to her and her father. One of 
them was named Ignis, and another 
was Ventus, and these were the twain 
that he had smitten. But the third, that 
fled down the river, (and he was ever 
the fiercest and the most outrageous), his 
name was Flumen, for he dwelt in the 
caves of the stream, and was the master 
of it before the Mill was built. 

‘‘And now,’’ wept the maid, ‘‘he 
must have had his will with me and 
with the Mill, but for God’s mercy, 
thanked be our Lord Jesus !’’ 

‘* Thank me too,’’ said Martimor. 

‘*So I do,” said Lirette, and she 
kissed him. ‘‘ Yet am I heavy at 
heart and fearful, for my father is 
sorely mishandled and his arm is 
broken, so that he can not tend the 
Mill nor guard it. And Flumen is es- 
caped ; surely he will harm us again. 
Now I know not, where shall I look 
for help ?’’ 

‘* Why not here ?’’ said Martimor. 

Then Lirette looked him in the face, 
smiling a little sorrily. ‘‘ But thou 
ridest in a quest,’’ quoth she, ‘‘ thou 
mayst not stay from thy adventures.’’ 

‘* A month,”’ said he. 

‘* Till my father be well ?’’ said she. 

‘* A month,’’ said he. 

‘Till thou hast put Flumen to the 
worse ?’’ said she. 

‘* Right willingly would I have to do 
with that base, slippery knave again,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ but more than a month I 
may not stay, for my quest calls me 
and I must win worship of men or ever 
I become a knight.”’ 

So they bound up the Miller's 
wounds and set the Mill in order. But 
Martimor had much to do to learn the 
working of the Mill; and they were 
busied with the grinding of wheat and 
rye and barley and divers kinds of 
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grain; and the Miller's hurts were 
mended every day; and at night there 
was merry rest and good cheer; and 
Martimor talked with the Maid of the 
great adventure that he must find ; and 
thus the delay endured in pleasant wise. 


Yet more of the Mill, and of the same Delay, 
also of a Damsel. 


Now at the end of the third month, 
which was November, Martimor made 
Lirette to understand that it was high 
time he should ride further to follow his 
quest. For the Miller was now recov- 
ered, and it was long that they had 
heard and seen naught of Flumen, and 
doubtless that black knave was well 
routed and dismayed that he would not 
come again. 

Then Lirette prayed him and de- 
sired him that he would tarry yet one 
week. But Martimorsaid No! for his 
adventures were before him, and that 
he could not be happy save by the do- 
ing of great deeds and the winning of 
knightly fame. Then he showed her 
the blue flower in his shield that was 
nameless, and told her how Sir Lance- 
lot had said that he must find it, then 
should he name it and have both crest 
and motto. 

‘* Does it grow in my garden? ’’ said 
Lirette. 

‘*T have not seen it,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
now the flowers are all faded.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps in the month of May?”’ 
said she.’ 

‘*In that month I will come again,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ for by that time it may for- 
tune that I shall achieve my quest, but 
now forth must I fare.’’ 

So there was sad cheer in the Mill 
that day, and at night there came a 
fierce storm with howling wind and 
plumping rain, and Martimor slept ill. 
About the break of day he was wakened 
by a great roaring and pounding ; then 
he looked out of window, and saw the 
river in flood, with black waves spum- 
ing and raving, like wood beasts, and 
driving before them great logs and 
broken trees. Thus the river hurled 
and hammered at the mill-dam so that 
it trembled, and the logs leaped as they 


would spring over it, and the voice of 
Flumen shouted hoarsely and hungrily, 
‘* Vet will 1 mar the Mill and have the 
Maid!”’ 

Then Martimor ran with the Miller 
out upon the dam, and they laboured 
at the gates that held the river back, 
and thrust away the logs that were 
heaped over them, and cut with axes, 
and fought with the river. So at last 
two of the gates were lifted and one was 
broken, and the flood ran down ramping 
and roaring in great raundon, and as it 
ran the black face of Flumen sprang 
above it, crying ‘‘ Yet will I mar both 
Mill and Maid.”’ 

‘*That shalt thou never do,’’ cried 
Martimor, ‘‘by foul or fair, while the 
life beats in my body.’’ 

So he came back with the Miller into 
the Mill, and there was meat ready for 
them and they ate strongly and with 
good heart. ‘‘Now,’’ said the Miller, 
‘‘must 1 mend the gate. But how it 
may be done, I know not, for surely this 
will be great travail for a man alone.’’ 

‘* Why alone?’’ said Martimor. 

‘* Thou wilt stay, then?’’ said Lirette. 

‘* 'Yea,’’ said he. 

‘* For another month ?’’ said she. 

‘« Till the gate be mended,’’ said he. 

But when the gate was mended, there 
came another flood and brake the sec- 
ond gate. And when that was mended 
there came another flood and brake the 
third gate. 

Yet even when all three were mended, 
firm and fast, being bound with iron, 
still the grimly river hurled over 
the dam, and the voice of Flumen 
muttered in the dark of winter nights, 
‘* Vet will I mar—mar—mar—yet will 
I mar Mill and Maid.”’ 

‘Oho!’ said Martimor, ‘‘ this is a 
durable and dogged knave. Art thou 
feared of him Lirette ?’’ 

‘* Not so,’’ said she, ‘‘ for thou art 
stronger. But fear have I of the day 
when thou ridest forth in thy quest.’’ 

‘* Well, as to that,’’ said he, ‘‘ when 
I have overcome this false devil Flumen, 
then will we consider and appoint that 
day.” 

So the delay continued, and Marti- 
mor was both busy and happy at the 
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Mill, for he liked and loved this damsel 
well, and was fain of her company. 
Moreover the strife with Flumen was 
great joy to him. 


How the Month of May came to the Mill, and 
the Delay was Made Longer. 


Now when the month of May came 
to the Mill it brought a plenty of sweet 
flowers and Lirette wrought in the gar- 
den. With her, when the day was spent 
and the sun rested upon the edge of the 
hill, went Martimor, and she showed 
him all her flowers that were blue. 
But none of them was like the flower on 
his shield. 

‘*Ts it this?’’ she cried, giving him 
a violet. 

‘Too dark,’’ said he. 

‘* Then here it is,’’ she said, plucking 
a posy of forget-me-not. 

‘** Too light,’’ said he. 

‘* Surely this is it,’’ and she brought 
him a spray of blue-bells. 

‘*Too slender,’’ said he, ‘‘ and well I 
ween that I may not find that flower 
till I ride farther in my quest and achieve 
great adventure. 

Then was the Maid cast down, and 
Martimor was fain to comfort her. 

So while they walked thus in the 
garden, the days were fair and still, and 
the river ran lowly and slowly, as it 
were full of gentleness, and Flumen had 
amended him of his evil ways. 

But full of craft was that false 
foe. For now that the gates were firm 
and strong, he found a way down 
through the corner of the dam, where 
a water-rat had burrowed, and there 
the water went seeping and creeping, 
gnawing ever at the hidden breach. 
Presently in the night came a mizzling 
rain, and far among the hills a cloud 
broke open, and the mill-pond flowed 
over and under, and the dam crumbled 
away, and the mill shook, and the 
whole river ran roaring through the 
garden. 

Then was Martimor wonderly wroth, 
because the river had blotted out the 
Maid’s flowers. ‘‘And one day,’’ she 
cried, holding fast to him and trembling, 
‘*one day Flumen will have me, when 
thou art gone.’’ 


‘‘Not so,’ he answered, ‘‘ by the 
faith of my body that foul fiend shall 
never Lkave thee. I will bind him, I 
will compel him, or die in the deed.’’ 

So he went forth upward along the 
river till he came to a strait place 
among the hills. There was a great 
rock full of caves and hollows an1 there 
the water whirled and burbled in fu- 
rious wise. ‘‘ Here,’’ said he, ‘‘is the 
hold of the knave Flumen, and if I 
may cut through above this rock and 
make a dyke with a gate in it, to let 
down the water another way when the 
floods come, so shall I spoil him of his 
craft and put him to the worse.’’ 

Then he toiled day and night to 
make the dyke, and ever by night Flu- 
men came and strove with him, and 
did all in his power to cast him down 
and strangle him. But Martimor stood 
fast and drave him back. 

And at last, as they writhed and 
whapped together, they fell headlong in 
the stream. 

‘*Ho-o!’’ shouted Flumen,’’ now 
will I drown thee, and mar the Mill 
and the Maid.”’ 

But Martimor gripped him by the 
neck and thrust his head betwixt the 
leaves of the gate and shut them fast, 
so that his eyes stood out like gobbets 
of foam, and his black tongue hung 
from his mouth like a water-weed. 

‘* Now shalt thou swear never to 
mar Mill nor Maid, but meekly to serve 
them,’’ cried Martimor. 

Then Flumen sware by wind and 
wave, by storm and stream, by rain 
and river, by pond and pool, by flood 
and fountain, by dyke and dam. 

‘* These be changeable things,’’ said 
Martimor, ‘‘swear by the Name of 
God.”’ 

So he sware, and even as the Name 
passed his teeth, the gobbets of foam 
floated forth from the gate, and the 
water-weed writhed away with the 
stream, and the river flowed fair and 
softly, with a sound like singing. 

Then Martimor came back to the 
Mill, and told how Flumen was over- 
come and made to swear a pact. Thus 
their hearts waxed light and they 
kept that day as it were a love-day. 
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XUM 


The 


How Martimor Bled for a Lady and Lived 
for a Maid, and how his Great Adven- 
ture Ended and Began at the Mill. 


Now leave we of the Mill and Marti- 
mor and the Maid, and let us speak of 
a certain Lady, passing tall and fair and 
young. This was the Lady Beauvivante, 
that was daughter to King Pellinore. 
And three false knights took her by 
craft from her father’s court and led her 
away to work their will on her. But 
she escaped from them as they slept by 
a well, and came riding on a white pal- 
frey, over hill and dale, as fast as ever 
she could drive. 

Thus she came to the Mill, and her 
palfrey was spent, and there she took 
refuge, beseeching Martimor that he 
would hide her and defend her from 
those caitiff knights that must soon 
follow. 

‘* Of hiding,’’ said he, ‘‘ will I hear 
naught, but of defending am I full fain. 
For this have I waited.’’ 

Then he made ready his horse and 
his armour, and took both spear and 
sword, and stood forth on the bridge, 
that was strait so that none could pass 
there but singly, and that not till Mar- 
timor yielded or was beaten down. 

Then came the three knights that 
followed the Lady, riding fiercely down 
the hill. And when they came about 
ten spear-lengths from the bridge they 
halted and stood still as it had been a 
plump of wood. One rode in black, 
and one rode in yellow, and the third 
rode in black and yellow. So they 
cried Martimor that he should give 
them passage, for they followed a quest. 

‘* Passage takes, who passage makes,’ 
cried Martimor, ‘‘ for right well I know 
your quest, and it is a foul one.’’ 

Then the knight in black rode at him 
lightly, but Martimor encountered him 
with the spear and smote him back- 
ward from his horse, that his head 
struck the coping of the bridge and 
broke his neck. Then came the knight 
in yellow walloping heavily, and him 
the spear pierced through the midst of 
the body and brast in three pieces. So 
he fell on his back and the life went out 
of him, but the spear stuck fast and 
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stood up from his breast as a 
stake. 

Then the knight in black and yellow, 
that was as big as both his brethren, 
gave a terrible shout, and rode at Mar- 
timor like a wood lion. But he fended 
with his shield that the spear went 
aside, and they clapped together like 
thunder, and both horses were over- 
thrown. 

And lightly they avoided their 
horses and rushed together, tracing, 
racing, and foining. Such strokes 
they gave that great pieces fell off 
their harness and their shields, and 
they staggered to and fro like drunken 
men. Then they hurtled together 
like rams and each battered other the 
wind out of his body. So they sat 
either on one side of the bridge, to take 
their breath, glaring the one at the 
other as two owls. Then they stepped 
together and fought freshly, smiting 
and thrusting, wagging and scattering, 
panting, blowing, and bleeding, for the 
space of two hours. So the knight in 
black and yellow, because he was 
heavier, drave Martimor backward step 
by step till he came to the crown of the 
bridge, and there fell grovelling. At 
this the lady Beauvivante shrieked and 
wailed, but the damsel Lirette cried 
loudly, ‘‘Up! Martimor, strike again !’’ 

Then the courage came into his body, 
and with a great might he abraid upon 
his feet, and smote the black and yellow 
knight upon the helm by an overstroke 
so fierce that the sword sheared away 
the third part of his head, as it had been 
a rotten cheese. So he lay upon the 
bridge, and the blood ran out of him. 
And Martimor smote off the rest of his 
head quite, and cast it into the river. 
Likewise did he with the other twain 
that lay dead beyond the bridge. And 
he cried, ‘‘ Hide me these black eggs, 
Flumen, that hatched evil thoughts.’’ 
So the river bore them away. 

Then Martimor came into the Mill, 
all for-bled ; ‘‘ Now are ye free, lady,’”’ 
he cried, and fell down in a swoon. 
Then the Lady and the Maid wept full 
sore and made great dole and unlaced 
his helm; and Lirette cherished him 
tenderly to recover his life. 
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So while they were thus busied and 
distressed, came Sir Lancelot with a 
great company of knights and squires 
riding for to rescue the princess. When 
he came to the bridge all bedashed with 
blood, and the bodies of the knights 
headless, ‘‘ Now, by my lady’s name,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ here has been good fighting, 
and those three caitiffs are slain; by 
whose hand I wonder ?’”’ 

So he came into the Mill, and there 
be found Martimor recovered of his 
swoon, and had marvellous joy of 
him, when he heard how he had 
wrought. 

‘* Now art thou proven worthy of the 
noble order of knighthood,’’ said Lan- 
celot, and forthwith he dubbed him 
knight. 

Then he said that Sir Martimor 
should ride with him to the court of 
King Pellinore, to receive a castle and 
a fair lady to wife, for doubtless the 
King would deny him nothing to re- 
ward the rescue of his daughter. 

But Martimor stood in a muse; then 
said he, ‘‘May a knight have his free 
will and choice of castles, where he will 
abide ?’’ 

‘Within the law,’’ said Lancelot, 
‘‘and by the King’s word, he may.’’ 

‘“Then choose I the Mill,’’ said 


Martimor, ‘‘for here will I dwell.’’ 

‘‘Freely spoken,’’ said Lancelot, 
laughing, ‘‘so art thou Sir Martimor 
of the Mill; no doubt the King will 
confirm it. And now what sayest thou 
of ladies ?”’ 

‘‘May a knight have his free will 
and choice here also ?’’ said he. 

‘‘According to his fortune,’’ said 
Lancelot, ‘‘and by the lady’s favour, 
he may.”’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Sir Martimor 
taking Lirette by the hand, ‘‘ this Maid 
is to me liefer to have and to wield as 
my wife than any dame or princess that 
is christened.”’ 

‘*What brother,’’ said Sir Lancelot, 
‘‘is the wind in that quarter? And 
will the maid have thee ?’’ 

‘* T will well,’’ said Lirette. 

‘*Now are you well provided,’’ said 
Sir Lancelot, ‘‘ with knighthood, and a 
castle, anda lady. Lacks but a motto 
and a name for the flower in thy 
shield.’’ 

‘‘ He that names it shall never find 
it,’’ said Sir Martimor, ‘‘and he that 
finds it reeds no name.”’ 

So Lirette rejoiced Sir Martimor 
and loved together during their life- 
days; and this is the end and the be- 
ginning of the Story of the Mill. 
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ON THE ACTING OF RICHARD MANSFIELD 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


With portrait of Richard Mansfield drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, and printed as frontispiece 
to this magazine 


R. MANSFIELD’S beauti- 
ful impersonation of Leau- 
catre was not needed to prove 
him a light comedian of fine 
ability, but it has served to 
direct attention to this peculiar phase 
of his dramatic genius, and to the pe- 
culiar charm of light comedy acting— 
a fashion of rare enchantment, once 
sedulously cultivated but now seldom 
shown. Seaucaire is an incarnation of 
chivalry and grace. Other elements 
interblend in the personality—repose, 
distinction, intrepidity, sagacity, ro- 
mance, and humor-—-but these are its 
essential constituents ; and in the ex- 
pression of chivalry and grace Mr. 
Mansfield acted with a sweet eagerness 
of tremulous feeling that was very sym- 
pathetic, with superb breadth of gesture 
and nobility of manners, and with ex- 
quisite lightness of style. Depth of 
emotion he had often revealed, as in 
Jekyll, Dimmesdale, and Cyrano de 
Bergerac: and he had often employed, 
with rare effect —as in Gloster, Chevrial, 
Titmarsh, and Dick Duc lgeon—a man- 
ner of ironical humor and mordant 
pleasantry. Grim and caustic sarcasm 
was always one of his readiest weapons, 
and he was always expert in its use. 
But the light manner appropriate to 
high comedy he had seldom displayed ; 
never before in such fluency, such 
amplitude, and such brilliant vigor. 
This light manner has descended, on 
the English stage, through a long line 
pf ancestry. Robert Greene seems to 
have possessed it in Elizabethan days ; 
Robert Wilks certainly possessed it in 
the days of Queen Anne; Garrick and 
Barry were famous for it in the days 
of George III. ; and since that epoch it 
has been brilliantly exemplified by 
Lewis, Elliston, and Charles Kemble. 
In the early days of the American stage 





it appears to have had pre-eminently 
bright exponents in John Hodgkinson 
and Joseph Jefferson—the grandfather 
of the illustrious Jefferson of to-day. 
Old votaries of the theater saw it, with 
delight, in some of the performances of 
the elder Wallack and of the wonder- 
fully versatile Finn ; and there are play- 
goers of a later date who remember it 
as vividly manifested in the acting of 
Charles Mathews, William Wheatley, 
James E. Murdoch, J. K. Mortimer, 
and Lester Wallack. ‘The manner is 
one that cannot readily be described. 
Excellent examples of it were afforded 
by Wheatley as Doricourt, and by Wal- 
lack as Don Felix—performances char- 
acterized by exuberant affinence of 
animal spirits, unbridled, joyous exul- 
tation, superb demeanor, alert and 
flexible movement, beauty of person, 
grace of carriage, melodious and piquant 
vocalism, and, altogether, a certain vic- 
torious splendor and triumphant pre- 
dominance. No doubt those old 
comedians were careful about form, but 
they concealed their mechanism and 
never seemed to be careful about any- 
thing. To see Mathews as /V/7/ding or 
Wallack as Rover was to look on a 
spectacle of happy and merry life, as 
free and as radiant as the breezy sparkle 
of the waves beneath the morning sun. 
The word that old writers sometimes 
used to indicate this peculiar manner 
was ‘‘ gig’’; but no single word fully 
designates it. Appreciable, but not 
quite definable, the auditor knows it by 
its effect; and its effect was signally 
created and diffused by Mr. Mansfield’s 
impersonation of /eaucaire. 

The man of original genius—such a 
man as Richard Mansfield—is seldom 
entirely understood and rightly and 
adequately appreciated, by any large 
number of persons, in his own time. 


Originality, in itself, perplexes conven- 
tional perception, and thus sometimes 
arouses its antagonism. Genius, fur- 
thermore, usually implicates disturbing 
elements of character, and these have 
been provided by Mr. Mansfield in 
copious abundance. Indeed, this com- 
edian’s career, since the night of his 
triumph in the detestable part of Baron 
Chevrial, at the old Union Square 
Theater, has been one of almost inces- 
sant conflict and storm. Prior to that 
time he had a bitter experience, in 
English theaters, of poverty, toil, vicis- 
situde, and hope deferred; but soon 
after that time he became a dictator of 
fortune, and he has continuously risen 
ever since, in prosperity, fame, and 
power. All sorts of contentions, how- 
ever, have raged around him, and all 
sorts of eccentricities, alike of person- 
ality and conduct, have been attributed 
to him. Words of sarcasm, as to the 
actors, the newspapers, and the public, 
have fallen from his lips, and pungent 
ebullitions of banter have come from his 
pen. More than once—as in ‘‘ Castle 
Sombras,” and in some of the composi- 
tions of Mr. Bernard Shaw—elaborate 
hoaxes have revealed his inclination to 
mystifying pleasantry. Press wrangles 
and law-suits have steadily attended 
him, so that, even as in the Shakes- 
pearean case of Coriolanus, there has 
been noise before him and slaughter 
behind. But there are two facts about 
Mr. Mansfield that stand forth in con- 
spicuous prominence: he has always 
been interesting, and he has always 
maintained the authority and dignity of 
his profession. His activity has been 
incessant, and his enterprise—neither 
timid before any rivalry nor hesitant 
before any venture, prolific of new 
plays and expeditious in many wander- 
ings—has been courageous even to 
audacity. It will be remembered of 
him that he gave to London a dramatic 
sensation, first with ‘‘Jekyll and Hyde’’ 
and then with a novel treatment of 
‘* Richard III.’’; that he gave to New 
York one of its prettiest theaters, the 
Garrick, and one of its most splendid 
Shakespearean spectacles, the produc- 
tion of ‘‘Henry V.”; and it will be 


remembered of him that, passing easily 
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and ably from musical-farce to serio- 
comic drama and from romance to 
tragedy, he displayed resources of ver- 
satile ability not often exemplified in 
all the long history of his art. And 
finally it is significant of him that he is 
the one American actor (if American 
he can be called, having been born of 
German parents, under the British flag, 
in Heligoland), to whom, as by common 
consent, the wishes of thoughtful men 
have committed the high artistic duty 
and the royal sceptre that Edwin Booth 
laid down. 

It was inevitable, in the development 
of a militant character and the building 
of a cosmopolitan reputation, that the 
actor should have opponents and de- 
tractors. Merit always has them. And 
no doubt Mr. Mansfield, when acting 
from impulse rather than judgment, 
has sometimes made errors. But he is 
a remarkable man, and the community 
is indebted to him for pleasures of a 
high order and for permanent intellec- 
tual benefit. As the years have passed, 
furthermore, the man has grown in 
self-poise, composure and dignity, and, 
correspondingly, the actor has grown in 
refinement, gentleness and _ repose. 
Doubt as tothe public recognition of 
his abilities has long since passed away. 
His victory has been gained; he must 
be well aware of it; and by some 
observers certainly he is understood. 
The performance of Acaucaire, which 
has been received with cordial sympa- 
thy and admiration, goes far to reveal 
Mr. Mansfield’s actual nature. He has 
been represented, more particularly by 
members of the dramatic profession, as 
an unreasonable martinet, hard, sarcas- 
tic, irritable, harsh in language and 
tyrannical in conduct. The son of that 
eccentric musical genius, Mme. Ruders- 
dorf, could hardly be anything but 
erratic and capricious in his inherited 
moods ; and no doubt Mr. Mansfield’s 
patience has been tried by injustice, in- 
gratitude, malice, misrepresentation 
and stupidity ; and it is known that he 
has had periods of distressing illness. 
But there is a delightful side to the 
character of Richard Mansfield, and, 
as the performance of Aeaucaire de- 
notes, after much storm and trial his 
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finer attributes have prevailed. He can 
be a delightful comrade, an affectionate 
friend and, in the abodes of want and 
sorrow, one of the kindest of men. His 
jovial humor is extraordinary—so vari- 
ous and so rich that, if he were to at- 
tempt the character of Falstaff he 
would probably eclipse all personations 
of it that our stage has known since the 
time of the elder Hackett. His talent 
as a composer of music has produced 
melodies as tenderly expressive as the 
sweetest that are wedded to the exqui- 
site songs of Moore. His writings, 
whether in sketch, story or play, are 
excellent for fidelity to nature in the 
exposition of character, felicity of 
dramatic expression and piquant zest of 
style. To him the playgoing public 
owes whatever is forcible and effective 
in the dialogue of ‘‘ Beau Brummell,’’ 
together with much that is terse and 
pungent in various other plays with 
which his name is associated. And 
now—as it is auspicious to see—this 
actor manifests, in the choice of blithe 
and elegant comedy and of the distinc- 
tively intellectual and stately Shake- 


spearean conception of Arutus, the 
mature mind that has passed from 
things eccentric and _ bizarre, the 


‘‘gorgons and hydras and chimeras 
dire’’ of sensation melodrama, to dwell 
henceforth upon the solid and immut- 
able facts of beauty and truth. As 
an actor Mr. Mansfield’s advancement 
should, and doubtless it will, take the 
direction of tenderness of feeling, sub- 
tlety of suggestive interpretation, poetry 
that wins by its enticing glamour, and 
assured power that is unsolicitous as to 
effect ; but already and conspicuously 
his achievement, ranging over a field of 
exceptional breadth, has displayed sur- 
prising versatility, the instinct to im- 
personate rather than the impulse to 
declaim, the imaginative perception 
that sees human life as a whole—en- 
abling the actor to interpret character 
in its full relation to environment—and 
the art that invests massive ideals with 
the allurement of careless grace. 

To sordid and commonplace minds it 
is a satisfactory belief that the theater 
is merely a shop and that the art of act- 
ing is merely a means for the peaceful 
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pursuit of gain. Such minds are very 
numerous, and in the business world 
are usually predominant, and under the 
perverting control of such minds the 
stage has known long periods of degra- 
dation. At intervals, however, strong 
spirits have arisen in the drama to 
vindicate its intrinsic intellectual worth 
and moral potentiality, to assert its 
educational drift and to exalt and ex- 
tend its social influence. A _ noble 
personal force, in fact, sometimes shin- 
ing forth in great affluence and splen- 
dor, and never quite extinct, has been 
the salvation of the stage, which, but for 
this fortunate ordainment, would long 
since have sunk to ignominious frivol- 
ity. This intelligent saving force, 
which believes in art and is devoted to 
its cause, has kept the stage alive in 
honor and prosperity, and upon this 
force its dependence must rest. The 
stalwart presence of Richard Mansfield 
in the American Theater, therefore, is 
auspicious in a high degree; for there 
is great need of a leader, and the need 
will increase with every accession to 
the phalanx of theatrical button-mak- 
ers now rampant in a transitory time. 

On the English stage Irving is 
still a colossal power, but his Lyceum 
Theater has gone. On the American 
stage the last of our great actors essen- 
tially a tragedian passed away with 
Edwin Booth, while the last of our 
great managers—of the line of Dunlap, 
Warren, Wood, Simpson, Barry, 
Hamblin and Wallack—passed away 
with Augustin Daly. There are good 
auguries in the growing fame of Miss 
Julia Marlowe, in the fine and resolute 
ambition and enterprise of Mrs. Fiske, 
and in the sudden and brilliant success 
of Miss Henrietta Crosman. But, more 
than any other prominent favorite of 
the new age, Richard Mansfield pos- 
sesses the public ear and the public 
voice ; the trend of dramatic affairs in 
this country for a considerable period 
will be determined by his example and 
his course, and therefore his triumph 
in the light comedy character of Beau- 
caire—which is at once an augury and 
an index—is viewed with more than 
common gratitude and commemorated 
with more than common pleasure. 








GLENGARRY SCHOOL a * 


DAYS* 


By ««RALPH CONNOR” 


The Examination 


HE two years of Archibald 
Munro’s régime were the gol- 
den age of the school, and for 
a whole generation ‘‘ The Sec- 
tion’’ regarded that period 
as the standard for comparison in 
the following years. Munrohad a genius 
for making his pupils work. 

And now his last Examination Day 
had come, and the whole section was 
stirred with enthusiasm for their master, 
and with grief at his departure. 

The day before the Examination was 
spent in ‘‘ cleaning the school.’’ This 
semi-annual event, which always pre- 
ceded the Examination, was almost as 
enjoyable as the Examination Day 
itself, if indeed it was not more so. 
The school met in the morning for a 
final polish for the morrow’s recitations. 
Then, after a speech by the master, the 
little ones were dismissed and allowed 
to go home, though they never, by any 
chance, took advantage of this permis- 

sion. Then the 

-— master and the 

- bigger boys and 
* girls set to work to 
prepare the school 
for the great day. 
The boys weretold 
off in sections, 
some to get dry 
cedar boughs from 
the swamp for the 
big fire outside, 
over which the 
iron sugar-kettle 
was swung to heat 
the scrubbing wa- 
ter; others off into 
the woods for bal- 
sam trees for the 
evergreen decora- 
tions; others to 
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“Off for balsam.” 
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draw water and wait upon the scrubbers. 

It was a day of delightful excite- 
ment, but this year there was below the 
excitement a deep, warm feeling of love 
and sadness, as both teacher and pupils 
thought of to-morrow. ‘There was an 
additional thrill to the excitement, that 
the master was to be presented with a 
gold watch and chain, and that this had 
been kept a dead secret from him. 

The gathering of the evergreens was 
a delightful labor. High up in the 
balsam trees the more daring boys would 
climb, and then, holding by the sway- 
ing top, would swing themselves far 
out from the trunk and come crashing 
through the limbs into the deep, soft 
snow, bringing half the tree with them. 

Then, while the girls scrubbed first 
the benches and desks and, last of all, 
the floors, the boys washed the windows 
and put up the evergreen decorations. 
On the wall just over his desk the 
master, in evergreen, wrought out an 
arching ‘‘WELCOME,”’ but later on 
the big girls, with some shy blushing, 
boldly tacked up underneath an answer- 
ing ‘‘ FAREWELL.” 

The school opened an hour later than 
ordinarily, and the children came all in 
their Sunday clothes, the boys feeling 
stiff and uncomfortable, and regarding 
each other with looks half shy and half 
contemptuous, realizing that they were 
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The benches and desks and— 


unnatural in each others’ sight; the 
girls, with hair in marvelous frizzes 
and shiny ringlets, with new ribbons, 
and white aprons over their home-made 
winsey dresses, carried their unwonted 
grandeur with an ease and delight that 
made the boys secretly envy but appar- 
ently despise them. The one unpar- 
donable crime with all the boys in that 
country was that of being ‘‘ proud.’’ 
The boy convicted of ‘‘shoween off ’’ 
was utterly contemned by his fellows. 
Hence any delight in new clothes or in 
a finer appearance than usual was care- 
fully avoided. 

Ranald always hated new clothes. 
He felt them an intolerable burden. 
He did not mind his new home-spun, 
home-made, flannel check shirt of 
mixed red and white, but the heavy, 
fulled-cloth suit made by his Aunt 
Kirsty, felt like a suit of mail. 

Hughie, on the contrary, like the 
girls, delighted in new clothes. His 
new black suit, made down from one 
of his father’s with infinite planning 
and pains by his mother, and finished 
only at twelve o'clock the night before, 


gave him unmixed pleasure. And 
handsome he looked in it. All the little 
girls proclaimed that in their shy, ad- 
miring glances, while the big girls 
teased and threatened to kiss him. 
Soon after ten the sleigh-loads began 
to arrive and within an hour the little 
schoolhouse was packed, the children 
crowded tight into the long desks, and 
the visitors on the benches along the 
walls and in the seats of the big boys and 
girls. On the platform were such of the 
trustees as could muster up the necessary 
courage, old Peter MacRae, who had 
been a dominie in the old country, the 
young minister and his wife, and the 
school teacher from the ‘‘ Sixteenth.’’ 
First came the wee tots, who, in 
wide-eyed, setious innocence, went 
through their letters and their ‘‘ox”’ 
and ‘‘cat’* combinations and permuta- 
tions with great gusto and distinction. 
Then they were dismissed to their seats 
by a series of mental arithmetic ques- 

















last of all the floors. 
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tions, sums of varying difficulty being 
propounded, until little, white-haired, 
blue-eyed Johnnie Aird, with the single 
big curl on the top of his head, was 
left alone. 

‘*Qne and one, Johnnie?’’ said the 
master, smiling down at the rosy face. 

‘* Three,’’ promptly replied Johnnie, 
and retired to his seat amid the de- 
lighted applause of visitors and pupils, 
and followed by the proud, fond, albeit 
almost tearful gaze of his mother. He 
was her baby, born long after her other 
babies had grown up into sturdy youth, 
and all the dearer for that. 

Then up through the Readers, till 
the Fifth was reached, the Examin- 
ation progressed, each class being 
handed over to the charge of a visitor, 
who thereupon went upon examination 
as truly as did the class. 

‘Fifth class!’ In due order the 
class marched up to the chalk-line on 
the floor in front of the master’s desk 
and stood waiting. 

The reading lesson was Fitz-Greene 
Halleck’s ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ a selec- 
tion of considerable dramatic power 
and calling for a somewhat spirited 
rendering. The master would not have 
chosen this lesson, but he had laid 
down the rule that there was to be no 
special drilling of the pupils for an ex- 
hibition, but that the school should be 
seen doing its everyday work, and in 
the reading, the lessons for the previous 
day were to be those of the Examin- 
ation Day. By an evil fortune the read- 
ing for the day was the dramatic 
‘‘Marco Bozzaris.’’ ‘The master shiv- 
ered inwardly as he thought of the pos- 
sibility of Thomas Finch, with his stol- 
idly monotonous voice, being called 
upon to read the thrilling lines record- 
ing the panic-stricken death cry of the 
Turk,—‘‘ To arms! They come! The 
Greek! The Greek!’’ But Thomas, 
by careful plodding, had climbed to 
fourth place, and the danger lay in the 
third verse. 

‘‘Will you take this class, Mr. 
MacRae?” said the master, handing him 
the book. He knew that the dominie 


was not interested in the art of reading 
beyond the point of correct pronunci- 
ation, and hence he hoped the class 


might get off easily. The dominie took 
the book reluctantly. What he desired 
was the ‘‘ arith-met-ic’’ class, and did 
not care to be ‘‘ put off’’ with mere 
reading. 

‘** Well, Ranald, let us hear you,’’ he 
rather growled. Ranald went at his 
work with quiet confidence; he knew 
all the words. 

‘* Page 187, ‘ Marco Bozzaris.’ 


‘* At midnight in his guarded tent, 
The Turk lay dreaming of the hour, 
When Greece, her knee 1n suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power.’’ 


and so on steadily to the end of his 
verse. 

‘* Next !’’ 

The next was ‘‘ Betsy Dan,’’ the 
daughter of Dan Campbell of ‘‘ The 
Island.’’ Now, Betsy Dan was very 
red in hair and face, very shy and very 
nervous, and always on the point of 
giggles. It wasa trial to her to read 
on ordinary days, but to-day it was al- 
most more than she could bear. To 
make matters worse, sitting immedi- 
ately behind her and sheltered from the 
eye of the master, sat Jimmie Cameron, 
Don’s youngest brother. Jimmie was 
always on the alert for mischief and 
ever ready to go off into fits of laughter, 
which he managed to check only by 
grabbing tight hold of his nose. Just 
now he was busy pulling at the strings 
of Betsy Dan’s apron with one hand, 
while with the other he was hanging on 
to his nose and swaying in paroxysms 
of laughter. 

Very red in the face, Betsy Dan be- 
gan her verse: 


‘* At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris—’’ 


(pause, while Betsy Dan clutched be- 
hind her.) 


‘* Bozzaris ranged—’’ 


(‘‘ Tehik ! Tchick !’’ 
Jimmie in the rear.) 


A snicker from 


** his Suliote band, 
True as steel of—”’ 


(‘‘im—im!’’) Betsy Dan struggles witb 
her giggles. 
‘Elizabeth !’’ The master’s voice is 
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stern and sharp. Betsy Dan bridles up, 


while Jimmie is momentarily sobered 


by the master’s tone. 


‘‘ True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand, 
There had the Persian's thousands stood—"’ 


(‘‘ Tchik! tchik! tchik!’’) A long 
snicker from Jimmie, whose nose can- 
not be kept quite in control. It is be- 
coming too much for poor Betsy Dan, 
whose lips begin to twitch. 


** There—” 


(‘‘im—im, thit—tit—tit !’’) Betsy Dan 
is making mighty efforts to hold in her 
giggles. 
‘* had the glad earth (Tchik !) 
drunk their blood, 
On old Pl-a-a-t-t-e-a-’s day.’’ 


(Whack! whack !) 

‘* Rlizabeth Campbell !’’ 
ter’s tone was quite terrible. 

‘‘T don’t care! He won’t leave me 
alone. He’s just—just—(sob)—pu— 
pulling at me—(sob) —all the time.’’ 

By this time Betsy’s apron was up to 
her eyes and her sobs were quite tem- 
pestuous. 

‘‘James, stand up!’’ Jimmy slowly 
rose, red with laughter and covered 
with confusion. 

‘* [—I—I—di—dn’t touch her!’’ he 
protested. 

 . h !’’ said little Aleck Sinclair, 
who had been enjoying Jimmie’s prank 
hugely, ‘‘he was—”’ 

‘“That’ll do, Aleck, I didn’t ask 
you. James is quite able to tell me 
himself. Now, James !’’ 

‘* T—-I—I was only just doing that,’’ 
said Jimmie, sober enough now and ter- 
rified at the results of his mischief. 

‘* Doing what ?’’ said the master, re- 
pressing a smile at Jimmie’s wobegone 
face. 

** Just—just—that!’’ and Jimmie 
touched gingerly with the point of his fin- 
ger the bows of Betsy Dan’sapronstrings. 

‘“*Oh, I see. You were annoying 


The mas- 





Elizabeth while she was reading. No 
wonder she found it difficult. Now, do 
you think that was very nice ?’’ 

Jimmie twisted himself into a semi- 
circle. 
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‘* N-o-o !’’ 

‘*‘Come 
here, James!’’ 

Jimmie 
looked fright- 
ened, came 
round the 
class and up 
to the master. 

‘* Now, then,” con- 
tinued the master, 
facing Jimmie round 
in front of Betsy Dan, 
who was still using 
her apron upon her 
eyes, ‘‘ tell Elizabeth 
you are sorry.”’ 

Jimmie stood in G 
an agony of silent 
awkwardness, curv- 
ing himself in varying directions. 

‘* Are you sorry ?’’ 

‘* 'Y-e-e-s.”” 

‘* Well, tell her so.’’ 

Jimmie drew a long breath and 
braced himself for the ordeal. He stood 
for a moment or two, working his eyes 
up shyly from Betsy Dan’s shoes to 
her face, caught her glancing at him 
from behind her apron and began :— 

‘* T—I—I’m (tchik ! tchik !) sor-ry— 
(tchik).’’ Betsy Dan's look was too 
much for the little chap’s gravity. 

A roar swept over the schoolhouse. 
Even the grim dominie’s face relaxed. 

‘* Go to your seat and behave your- 
self,’’ said the master, giving Jimmie a 
slight cuff. ‘‘ Now, Margaret, let us 
go on.’”’ 

Margaret’s was the difficult verse. 
But to Margaret’s quiet voice and gen- 
tle heart anything like shriek or battle- 
cry was foreign enough, so, with even 
tone and unmodulated by any shade of 
passion, she read the cry, 


Began to arrive. 


‘To arms! To arms! he Greek! The 
Greek !”’ 

Nor was her voice to be moved from its 

gentle, monotonous flow even by the 

battle-cry of Bozzaris, 


‘Strike! till the last armed foe expires!” 
‘‘Next!’’ said the dominie, glad to 


get on with his task. The master 
breathed freely, when, alas for his 
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hopes ! the minister spoke up. 

‘* But, Margaret, do you think Boz- 
zaris cheered his men in so gentle a 
voice as that?’’ 

Margaret smiled sweetly, but re- 
mained silent, glad to get over the 
verse. 

‘* Wouldn’t you like to try it again?’’ 
suggested the minister. Margaret 
flushed up at once. 

‘*Oh no,’’ said his wife, who had 
noticed Margaret's flushing face. ‘‘ Girls 
are not supposed to be soldiers. are 
they, Margaret ?”’ 

Margaret flashed a grateful look at 
her. 

‘That's a boy’s verse.’’ 

‘* Ay! that it is,’’ said the old dom- 
inie, ‘‘and | would wish very much 
that Mrs. Murray would conduct this 
class.’’ 

But the minister's wife would not 
hear of it, protesting that the dominie 
could do it much better. The old man, 
however, insisted, saying that he had 
no great liking for this part of the ex- 
amination, and would wish to reserve 
himself, with the master’s permission, 
for the ‘‘ arith-ef-ic ’’ class. 

Mrs. Murray, seeing that it would 
please the dominie, took the book with 
a spot of color coming in her delicate, 
high-bred face. 

‘* You must all do your best now to 
help me,’’ she said with a smile that 
brought an an- 
swering smile 
flashing along 
the line. Even 
Thomas Finch 
allowed his sto- 
lid face a gleam 
of intelligent 
sympathy which, 
however, he im- 
mediately sup- 
pressed, for he 
remembered that 
the next turn was 
his, and that he 
must be getting 
himself into the 
appearance of 
dogged despera- 
tion which he 
considered suit- 





The dominie. 


able to a reading exercise. 

‘* Now, Thomas,’’ said the minister’s 
wife sweetly, and Thomas plunged 
heavily. 


“They fought like brave men, long—’”’ 


‘*QOh, Thomas, I think we will try 
that man’s verse again, with the cries 
of battle in it, you know. I am sure 
you can do that well.’’ 

It was all the same to Thomas. There 
were no words he could not spell, and 
he saw no reason why he should not do 
that verse as well as any other. So, 
with an extra knitting of his eyebrows, 
he set forth doggedly. 


‘*‘An-hour-passed-on-the-Turk- awoke -That- 
bright-dream-was-his-last.’’ 


Thomas’ voice fell with the unvary- 
ing regularity of the beat of a trip- 
hammer. 

‘* He-woke-to-hear - his - sentries-shriek-To- 
arms - they - come - the - Greek-the-Greek-he- 
woke—’’ 

‘* But, Thomas, wait a minute. You 
see, you must speak these words, ‘To 
arms! They come!’ differently from 
the others. These words were shrieked 
by the sentries, and you must show 
that in your reading.’’ 

‘*Speak them out, man!’’ said the 
minister sharply and a little nervously, 
fearing that his wife had undertaken 
too great a task, and hating to see her 
defeated. 

‘‘ Now, Thomas,’’ said his wife, ‘‘try 
again. And remember the sentries 
shrieked thesé words, ‘To arms!’ and 
so on.”’ 

Thomas squared his shoulders, spread 
his feet apart, added a wrinkle to his 
frown and a deeper no-.e of desperation 
to his tone, and began again. 


‘‘An-hour-passed-on-the-Turk-awoke - That- 
bright-dream-was—”’ 


The master shuddered. 

‘*‘ Now, Thomas, excuse me. That’s 
better, but we can improve that yet.’’ 
Mrs. Murray was not to be beaten. 
The attention of the whole school, even 
to Jimmie Cameron as well as that of 
the visitors, was now concentrated upon 
the event. 
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The fifth class. 
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‘* See,’ 
by itself. 


‘“‘*An hour passed on; the Turk awoke.’ 


she went on, ‘‘ each phrase 


’ 


‘* Now, try that far.’ 

Again Thomas tried, this time with 
success. ‘The visitors applauded. 

‘* Ah, that’s it, Thomas. I was sure 
you could do it.”’ 

Thomas relaxed a little, but not un- 
duly. He was not sure what was yet 
before him. 

‘‘Now, we will get that sentries’ 
shriek. See, Thomas, like this a litile,’’ 
and she read the words with fine ex- 
pression. 

‘“You must put more pith, more 
force into those words, Thomas. Speak 
out, man!’’ interjected the minister, 
who was wishing it was all over. 

‘Now, Thomas, I think this will be 
the last time. You have done very 
well, but I feel sure you can do better.’’ 

The minister’s wife looked at Thomas 
as she said this with so fascinating a 
smile that the frown on Thomas’ face 
deepened into a hideous scowl, and he 
planted himself with a ‘‘ do-or-die ’’ ex- 


pression in every angle of his solid 
frame. Realizing the extreme necessity 
of the moment, he pitched his voice 
several tones higher than he had ever 
before in his life inside a house and be- 
fore people, and made his final attempt. 


‘* An-hour-passed-on: the-Turk-awoke : 
That-bright-dream-W AS-his-last.”’ 


And now, feeling that the crisis was 
upon him, and confusing speed with 
intensity, and sound with passion, he 
rushed his words, with ever-increasing 
speed, into a wild yell. - 


‘* He-woke-to-hear-his-sentries - shriek - To- 
arms-they-come-the-Greek-THE-GREEK !!" 


There was a moment of startled still- 
ness, then, ‘‘ Tchik! tchik!’’ It was 
Jimmie again, holding his nose and 
swaying in a vain effort to control a 
paroxysm of snickers at Thomas’ un- 
usual outburst. 

It was like a match to powder. Again 
the whole school burst into a roar of 
uncontrollable laughter. Even the min- 
ister, the master, and the dominie could 
not resist. The only faces unmoved 
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were those of Thomas Finch and the 
minister’s wife. He had tried his best, 
and it was to please her, and she knew it. 

A swift, shamed glance round, and 
his eyes rested on her face. ‘That face 
was sweet and grave as she leaned to- 
ward him and said, ‘‘ Thank you, 
Thomas. That was well done.’’ And 
Thomas, still looking at her, flushed to 
his hair roots and down the back of his 
neck, while the scowl on his forehead 
faded into a frown, and then into 
smoothness. 

‘*And if you always try your best 
like that, Thomas, you will be a great 
and good man some day.’”’ 

Her voice was low and soft, as if in- 
tended for him alone, but in the sudden 
silence that followed the laughter it 
thrilled to every heart in the room, and 
Thomas was surprised to find himself 
trying to swallow a lump in his throat, 
and to keep his eyes from blinking ; 
and in his face, stolid and heavy, a new 
expression was struggling for utter- 
ance, ‘‘ Here, take me,’’ it said, ‘‘all 
that I have is thine,’’ and later days 
brought the opportunity to prove it. 

The rest of the reading lesson passed 
without incident. Indeed, there per- 
vaded the whole school that feeling of 
reaction which always succeeds an 
emotional climax. The master decided 
to omit the geography and grammar 
classes, which should have immediately 
followed, and have dinner at once, and 
so allow both children and _ visitors 
time to recover tone for the spelling and 
arithmetic of the afternoon. 

The dinner was an elaborate and ap- 
palling variety of pies and cakes, served 
by the bigger girls and their sisters 
who had recently left school, and who 
consequently bore themselves with all 
proper dignity and importance. Two of 
the boys passed round a pail of water 
and a tin cup, that all the thirsty might 
drink. From hand to hand and from 
lip to lip the cup passed, with a fine 
contempt of microbes. The only point 
of etiquette insisted upon was that no 
‘‘leavings’’ should be allowed to re- 
main in the cup or be thrown back into 
the pail, but should be carefully flung 
upon the floor. 

There had been Examination feasts 


in pre-historic days in the Twentieth 
school, when the boys indulged in free 
fights at long range, using as missiles 
remnants of pie crust and cake, whose 
consistency rendered them deadly 
enough to ‘‘bloody’’ a nose or black 
aneye. But these barbaric encounters 
ceased with Archie Munro’s advent, 
and now the boys vied with each other 
in ‘‘ minding their manners.’’ Not only 
was there no snatching of food or exhi- 
bition of greediness, but there was a 
severe repression of any apparent eager- 
ness for the tempting dainties, lest it 
should be suspected that such were un- 
usual at home. 

‘* Have some more, Jimmie! Have 
a doughnut ?’’ said the master, who had 
been admiring Jimmie’s gastronomic 
achievements. 

‘*He’s had ten a’ready!’’ shouted 
little Aleck Sinclair, Jimmie’s special 
confidant. 

Jimmie smiled in conscious pride, 
but remained silent. 

‘‘What! Eaten ten doughnuts ?’’ 
asked the master, feigning alarm. 

‘*He’s got four in his pocket, too,”’ 
said Aleck in triumph. 

‘* He’s got a pie in his own pocket,”’ 
retorted Jimmie, driven to retaliate. 

‘‘A pie!’’ exclaimed the master. 
‘* Better take it out. A pocket’s not 
the best place for a pie. Why don’t 
you eat it, Aleck ?’’ 

‘*T can’t,’’ lamented Aleck. 
full up.”’ 

‘* He said he’s nearly busted,’’ said 
Jimmie anxiously. ‘‘ He’s got a pain 
here,’’ pointing to his left eye. The 
bigger boys and some of the visitors 
who had gathered round shouted with 
laughter. 

‘“Oh, pshaw! Aleck,’’ said the 
master encouragingly, ‘‘that’s all 
tight. As long as the pain is as high 
up as your eye you’ll recover. I tell 
you what. Put your pie down on the 
desk here—Jimmie will take care of it— 
and run down to the gate and tell Don 
I want him.”’ 

Aleck, with great care and consider- 
able difficulty, extracted from his 
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pocket a segment of black currant pie, 
hopelessly battered but still intact. He 
regarded it fondly for a moment or two, 
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and then, with a very dubious look at 
Jimmie, ran away on his errand for the 
master. 

It took him some little time to find 
Don, and meanwhile the master’s atten- 
tion was drawn away by his duty to the 
visitors. The pie left to Jimmie’s care 
had an unfortun- 


by the neck and jammed the sticky pie 
crust on his face, where it stuck likean 
adhesive plaster. Jimmie, taken by 
surprise, and rendered nerveless by the 
pangs of an accusing conscience, made 
no resistance, but set up a howl that 
attracted the attention of the master 

and the whole 





ately tempting 
fringe of loose 
pieces about it 
that marred its 
symmetry. Jim- 
mie proceeded to 
trim it into shape. 
So absorbed did 
he become in this 
trimming process 
that before he re- 
alized what he was 
about he woke 
suddenly to the 
startling fact that 

the pie had shrunk ; 
into a compara- 
tively insignifi- 
cant size. It would 
be worse than use- 
less to save the 
mutilated remains 
for Aleck; there 
was nothing for 
it now but to get 
the reproachful 
remnant out of the 
way. He was so 
busily occupied 
with this praise- 











company. 

‘‘Why, Jim- 
mie!’’ exclaimed 
the master, remov- 
ing the doughy 
mixture from the 
little lad’s face, 
‘“ What on earth 
are you trying to 
do? What is 
wrong, Aleck ?”’ 

‘““Hé ate my 
pie,’’ said Aleck 
defiantly. 

‘* Ate it? Well, 
apparently not. 
But never mind, 
Aleck, we _ shall 
get you another 
pie.” 

‘*‘There isn’t 
any more,’’ said 
Aleck mournfully, 
‘* that was the last 


piece.”’ 
‘*Oh, well, we 
shall find some- 


thing else just as 
good,’’ said the 
master, going off 














worthy proceed- 
ing that he failed 
to notice Aleck 
enter the room flushed with his race, 
eager, and once more empty. 

Arriving at his seat he came upon 
Jimmie engaged in devouring the pie 
left in his charge. With a cry of dis- 
may and rage he flung himself upon the 
little gourmand, and after a short strug- 
gle secured the precious pie, but alas ! 
bereft of its most delicious part—it was 
picked clean of its currants. For a 
moment he gazed, grief stricken, at the 
leathery, viscous remnant in his hand. 
Then with a wrathful exclamation, 
‘* Here, then, you can just take it then, 
you big pig, you!’ he seized Jimmie 


Hanging on to his nose in paroxysms of 
laughter. 


after one of the big 
girls; and, return- 
ing with a dough- 
nut and a peculiarly deadly-looking 
piece of fruit cake, he succeeded in 
comforting the disappointed and still 
indignant Aleck. 

The afternoon was given to the more 
serious part of the school work, writing, 
arithmetic and spelling; while, for 
those whose ambitions extended beyond 
the limits of the public school, the 
master had begun a Euclid class, which 
was at once his despair and his pride. 

Through the various classes of arith- 
metic the examination proceeded, the 
little ones struggling with great seri- 
ousness through their addition and sub- 
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traction sums, and being wrought up 
to the highest pitch of excitement by 
their contest for the first place. By the 
time the fifth class was reached the air 
was heavy with the feeling of battle. 
Indeed it was amazing to note how the 
master had succeeded in arousing in the 
whole school an intense spirit of emu- 
lation. From little Johnnie Aird up to 
Thomas Finch, the pupils carried the 
hearts of soldiers. 

Through fractions, the ‘‘ Rule of 
Three,’’ Percentages and Stocks, the 
senior class swept with a trail of glory. 
In vain old Peter McRae strewed their 
path with his favorite posers. The 
brilliant achievements of the class 
seemed to sink him deeper and deeper 
into the gloom of discontent, while the 
master, the minister and his wife, as 
well as the visitors, could not conceal 
their delight. 

Then followed the judging of the 
copy-books. The best and cleanest 
book in each class was 
given the proud distinction 
of a testimonial written 
upon the first blank page, 
with the date of the ex- 
amination and the signa- 
tures of the examiners at- 
tached. It was afterwards 
borne home in triumph by 
the happy owner, to be 
stored among the family 
archives and, perhaps, in 
after days among the sa- 
cred things that mothers 
keep in Holy of Holies. 

After the copy-books 
had been duly appraised 
there followed an hour in 
which the excitement of 
the day reached its highest 
mark. The whole school, 
with such of the visitors 
as could be persuaded to 
join, were ranged in op- 
posing ranks in the deadly 
conflict of a spelling match. The 
master, the teacher from the Sixteenth, 
and even the minister’s wife yielded 
to the tremendous pressure of public 
demand that they should enter the 
fray. The contest had a most dra- 
matic finish, and it was felt that the 
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extreme possibility of enthusiasm and 
excitement was reached when the min- 
ister’s wife spelled down the teacher 
from the Sixteenth, who every one 
knew was the champion speller of 
all the country that lay towards the 
Front, and had a special private armory 
of deadly missiles laid up against such 
a conflict as this. The tumultuous tri- 
umph of the children was not to be con- 
trolled. Again and again they followed 
Hughie in wild yells, not only because 
his mother was a great favorite with 
them all, but because she had wrested a 
victory from the champion of the Front, 
for the Front, in all matters pertaining 
to culture and fashion, thought itself 
quite superior to the more backwoods 
country of the Twentieth. 

It was with no small difficulty that 
the master brought the school to such a 
degree of order that the closing speeches 
could be received with becoming respect 
and attention. The trustees, according 
to custom, were invited to 
express their opinion upon 
the examination and upon 
school matters generally. 
The chairman, John Cam- 
eron, ‘‘ Long John,’’ as he 
was called, broke the ice 
after much persuasion, and 
slowly rising from the desk 
into which he had com- 
pressed his long, lank form, 
he made his speech. Long 
John was a great admirer 
of the master, but for all 
that, and perhaps because 
of that, he allowed himself 
no warmer words of com- 
mendation than that he 
was well pleased with the 
way in which the children 
had conducted themselves. 
‘*They have done credit 
to themselves,’’ he said, 
‘‘and to their teacher. 
And indeed I am sorry he 
is leaving us, for, so far, I have heard 
no complaints in the Section.’’ 

The other trustees followed in the 
path thus blazed out for them by Long 
John. ‘They were all well pleased with 
the examination, and they were all sorry 
to lose the master, and they had heard 
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no complaints. It was perfectly under- 
stood that no words of praise could add 
to the high testimony that they ‘‘ had 
heard no complaints.” 

Then came the moment of the day. 
A great stillness fell upon the school as 
the master rose to make his farewell 
speech. But before he could say a 
word, up from their seats walked Betsy 
Dan and Thomas Finch, and ranged 
themselves before him. The whole 
assemblage tingled with suppressed ex- 
citement. The great secret with which 
they had been burdening themselves 
for the past few weeks was now to be 
out. Slowly Thomas extracted the 
manuscript from his trousers pocket 
and smoothed out its many folds, while 
Betsy Dan waited nervously in the rear. 

‘*Oh, why did they set Thomas to 
this?’’ whispered the minister’s wife, 
who had a profound sense of humor. 
The truth was, the choice of the school 
had fallen upon Ranald and Margaret 
Aird. Margaret was quite willing to 
act, but Ranald refused point blank, 
and privately persuaded Thomas to ac- 
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Then followed the judging of copybooks. 





To this 


cept the honor in his stead. 
Thomas agreed, all the more readily 
that Margaret, whom he adored from a 
respectful distance, was to be his part- 


ner. But Margaret, who would gladly 
have been associated with Ranald, on 
the suggestion that Thomas should take 
his place, put up her lower lip in that 
symbol of scorn so effective with girls, 
but which no boy has ever yet accom- 
plished, and declared, ‘‘ Indeed, and 
she would see that Tom Finch far 
enough,’’ which plainly meant ‘‘ No.”’ 
Consequently they had to fall back upon 
Betsy Dan, who, in addition to being 
excessively nervous, was extremely 
good-natured. And Thomas, though 
he would greatly have preferred Mar- 
garet as his assistant, was quite ready 
to accept Betsy Dan. 

The interval of waiting while Thomas 
deliberately smoothed out the creases 
of the paper, was exceedingly hard 
upon Betsy Dan, whose face grew red- 
der each moment. Jimmie Cameron, 
too, who realized that the occasion was 
one of unusual solemnity, was gazing 
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at Thomas with intense interest grow- 
ing into amusement, and was holding 
his fingers in readiness to seize his nose, 
and so check any explosion of snickers. 
Just as Thomas had got the last fold of 
his paper straightened out and was 
turning it right end up, it somehow 
slipped through his fingers to the floor. 
This was too much for Jimmie, who 
only saved himself from utter disgrace 
by promptly seizing his nose and hold- 
ing on for dear life. Thomas gave 
Jimmie a passing glare and straightened 
himself up for his work. With a furi- 
ous frown he cleared his throat and be- 
gan in a solemn, deep-toned roar, 
‘* Dear Teacher: Learning with regret 
that you are about to sever your con- 
nection, etc., etc.’’ All went well 
until he came to the words, ‘‘ We beg 
you to accept this gift, not for its in- 
trinsic value, etc.,’’ which was the cue 
for Betsy Dan. But Betsy Dan was 
engaged in terrorizing Jimmie, and 
failed to come in, till, after an awful 
pause, Thomas gave her a sharp nudge 
and whispered audibly, ‘‘ Give it to 
him, you gowk.”” Poor Betsy Dan in 
sudden confusion, whipped her hand 
out from under her apron, and thrust- 
ing a box at the master, said hurriedly, 
‘* Here it is, sir.’’ As Thomas solemnly 
concluded his address a smile ran round 
the room, while Jimmie doubled him- 
self up in his efforts to suppress a tem- 
pest of snickers. 

The master, however, seemed to see 
nothing humorous in the situation, but 
bowing gravely to Thomas and Betsy 
Dan, he said kindly, ‘‘ Thank you, 
Thomas! ‘Thank you, Elizabeth! ”’ 
Something in his tone brought the 
school to attention and even Jimmie 
forgot to have regard to his nose. For 
a few moments the master stood looking 
upon the faces of his pupils, dwelling 
upon them one by one till his eyes rested 
upon the wee tots in the front seat, 
looking at him with eyes of innocent 
and serious wonder. ‘Then he thanked 


the children for their gift in a few sim- 
ple words, assuring them that he should 
always wear the watch with pride and 
grateful remembrance of the Twentieth 
school, and of his happy days there. 
But when he came to say his words of 


farewell, and to thank them for their 
goodness to him and their loyal back- 
ing of him while he was their teacher, 
his voice grew husky and for a moment 
wavered. Then, after a pause, he spoke 
of what had been his ideal among them. 
‘‘It is a good thing to have your minds 
trained and stored with useful knowl- 
edge, but there are better things than 
that. To learn honor, truth and right, 
to be manly and womanly, to be self- 
controlled and brave and gentle, these 
are better than all possible stores of 
learning; and if I have taught you 
these at all, then I have done what I 
most wished to do. I have often failed 
and I have often been discouraged, and 
might have given up were it not for the 
help I received at my worst times from 
our minister and from Mrs. Murray, 
who often saved me from despair.’’ 

A sudden flush tinged the grave, 
beautiful face of the minister’s young 
wife. A light filled her eyes as the mas- 
ter said these words, for she remem- 
bered days when the young man’s pain 
was almost greater than he could bear, 
and when he was near to giving up. 

When the master ceased the minister 
spoke a few words in appreciation of the 
work he had done in the school and in 
the whole section, and expressed his 
conviction that many a young lad would 
grow into a better man because he had 
known Archibald Munro. 

By this time all the big girls and 
many of the visitors were openly weep- 
ing. The boys were looking straight in 
front of them, their faces set in an ap- 
pearance of savage gloom, for they 
knew well how near they were to “‘ act- 
ing like girls.’’ 

After a short prayer by the minister 
the children filed out past the master, 
who stood at the door and shook hands 
with them one by one. When the big 
boys and the young men who had gone 
to school in the winter months came to 
say good-by, they shook hands silently, 
and then stood close about him as if 
hating to let him go. Suddenly big 
Bob Fraser called out in a husky voice, 
‘‘Three cheers for the captain !’’ and 
every one was glad of the chance to let 
himself out in a roar—and that was the 
last of the farewells. 
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ID you ever know a b’ar’s 

nose is allus cold?’’ said 

Limpy Hawes one morning, 

as we sat under a parrot 

wagon, waiting for the pro- 

cession to come back from down town. 

We could hear the calliope, which was 

at the tail end of the parade, shrieking 

through ‘‘My Gal is A High-Born 

Lady,’’ and knew it would be a good 

hour or more before the outfit was back. 

I denied any such knowledge of bear’s 

noses, and the old circus-man led me 

over to a wagon-cage, where two cub 

sloths were wandering about their nar- 

row quarters, with clicking claws, rest- 

less eyes and slouching shoulders work- 
ing under their rough coats. 

‘* Here Lallah, good baby, commere,’’ 
said my entertainer gently to the smaller 
bear, putting his hand through the 
bars. Lallah came close up, and he 
caught her under the throat 
by the loose skin, and drew 
her nose through the bars, 
commanding me to put my 
hand on it. Despite the 
fact that it was an exceed- 
ingly hot June day, that 
cub’s nose was as cold as 
if she had been rubbing it 
on ice. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Limpy, 
as we sat down again, put- 
ting out a great wad of 
‘**fine-cut’’ from his jaw, 

‘we had a b’ar one time 
that had an uncommon 


cold nose, and he knowed it. He’s a 
reglar joker, too, and was stickin’ that 
cold nose of his agin somebody, when 
they wasn’ lookin’, ev’ry chanct he got. 
You know b’ars is funny critters. 
Takm’oath, I’ve seen ’em play a joke 
and then laff and laff over it. Some 
b’ars is born clowns, yes-siree, a good 
many of ’em, and this here Cinnamon 
Fritz was the worst I ever see. 

‘*T hain’t a-sayin’ what he done the 
night I’m a-goin’ to tell you about he 
done pupposly for a joke, but he 
couldn’a done better, no matter how 
long he tried. I got him when he was 
a year old. I hadn’ been back in the 
show bizzness long after keepin’ store 
and postoffis in Missury. He’s ‘long 
‘bout six when he done this job, and 
was a great walloppin’ big feller, purty 
skeery to look at, but gentle as a lamb, 
mucho docilo, as the Spanish say. 

‘*T put him through his 
sprouts myself for awhile, 
but the old man hired a 
trainer from Hamburg that 
done a whole lot of stunts 
with b’ars and hybrids to- 
gether, and he just fastened 
right onto Fritz. The old 
boy liked him, too, but 
that blame Dutchman larnt 
him to drink beer, jest like 
any champeen at a bowlin’ 
turnament. By and by they 
got so fond of each other 
they slep’ together on the 
road. 
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‘* Long ’bout the second season the 
Dutchman was with us we was comin’ 
East, the last week in September I 
mind, and was gittin ’bout ready to git 
into winter quarters, when we stops to 
play St. Louey, and right there’s where 
that Dutchman went clean daffy. He 
bumped into a lot of his old friends, 
and as near as I reccoleck, they was 
goin’ to have a big singin’ doin’s the 
next night. Bein’ it was Sunday and 
we was only makin’ a short jump, the 
Dutchman—lessee, what was his name? 
Oh, yes, August Mendelbaum. That’s 
it. As I was sayin’, he makes up his 
mind to stay over and then foller us. 
When them friends of his, what was so 
stuck on him, found out he could stay, 
they jest went to the main guy of their 
club—Ljiederkranz I think they called 
it—and said August had got to havea 
place on the bill. The spielmeister 
come out to see August, and after they'd 
had a bunch of schooners them two 
idjits had it all fixed up. 

‘* The Liederkranz was goin’ to have 
asort of Dutch minstrels, mostly singin’ 
with variety turns in the last half. They 
was goin’ to have it in some great big 
theater, and had been fixin’ up for it a 
couple of months. The main guy fixed 
it that Mendelbaum was to do a turn 
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right before the last big event, and since 
the Dutchman couldn’ do any club- 
swingin’, bar and net work, only ani- 
mals, he was to bring Cinnamon Fritz, 
if the old man would let him, and they 
was to doa mighty neat stunt I had 
taught Fritz—on a ball, it was. 

‘*The point in this yarn, the diver- 
tissement, as the French say, is that 
them two fixed it up that August’s turn 
was to bea serprise. No one was to 
know jest what he was goin’ to do. 
The b’ar was to be put in one of the 
dressin’ rooms and kep’ there, and nary 
a livin’ bein’ besides August, the spiel- 
meister and me was to know of it, for 
I should-a said the Dutchman had ast 
me to go ‘long. The old man was 
willin’ the b’ar should go, if I went 
with ’em. 

‘* Well, I would have been far niente, 
as the Eyetalians say, if I hadn’, and, 
takm’oath, I ‘uz glad I did; for I 
never seen anythin’ so lively as the 
bust-up of that show in all my days, by 
Gosh A’mighty, I hain’t. 

‘* Guess I may as well be tellin’, be- 
fore I git any furder, of Cinnamon 
Fritz’s likin’ for music. He wasas fond 
of it as he was of morlasses, and that’s 
sayin’ a lot. I’d larnt him a number 
of turns that was mighty cute. One of 
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‘“‘The old man was willin’ the bar should go.” 


’em was a Midway dance that he done 
toa T. ’Nuther wasa march with a 
stick up to his shoulder like a gun, and 
he could waltz somethin’ delightful. 
Whenever he’d hear the band playin’ 
waltzes or marches, tak’m’oath, he 
would want to git to goin’. I waltzed 
with him when I had him, but the 
Dutchman cut all that out and wouldn’t 
do any such turns. 

‘* We went early, so’s to git the b’ar 
into the theater without anybody know- 
in’ it. They was a lot of little dressin’- 
rooms, and we put Fritzie in one of 
them that was empty, most of the others 
havin’ a lot of them Ljiederkranzer’s 
clothes in, great big, wooden swords, 
tin armor, fleshings, false beards and 
yeller hair, jest like grand opery props. 
It ’uz mighty plain they’s goin’ to give 
a swell amateur show. 

‘«’There wasn’ nothin’ in the room to 
chain the b’ar to that would a held 
him if he took a notion to pull, so we 
jest left him run loose in there, a-latch- 
in’ the door from the outside. Mendel- 
baum had an awful thirst on him. I 
shoulda said a worse one than usual, so 
hesays, ‘ Limby, spose ve go oudt und 
gett a glass pier.’ I never tech it my- 
self, but I went with him. 

‘* We run slambang into a lot of them 


Liederkranzers in the s’loon, and had a 
purty fair time till it was time to start 
the show, leastways, them and Mendel- 
baum did, for I don’t tech it myself 
and I never’sung much. 

‘“The main guy got us a seat in a 
box where Mendelbaum could git out 
easy to go back and dress. | went back 
twict to see if Fritz was all O. K., and 
he was snoozin’ in a corner. Mendel- 
baum found it was so all-fired easy to 
go out he kep’ goin’ out between ev’ry 
song, and sometimes in the middle, and 
at last he didn’ come back at all. Thinks 
I, hes started his dressin’. Takm/’oath, 
I never thought no more of anythin’ 
goin’ wrong than I’m a whale. 

‘* Well, sir, them Liederkranzers was 
a havin’ one of the golblamest shows 
you ever seen. A whole bunch made 
up in beards, long hair, swords, armor 
and fixin’s would come out and sing 
and stomp and holler, and then the 
crowd would holler, then some feller 
with a voice like a bull in the back 
paster’d take a fall out of ’em. Then 
some ijit that thought he was funny 
would come out and act silly; then 
they'd sing some more. 

‘“The show was purty well through 
when the real fun begun. I warn’t 
back of the stage a-course, but this is 
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‘*That cold nose o’ his'n agin a couple of their legs.”’ 


jest about how it happened, accordin’ 
to all tales, though g/i assenti hanno 
torto, as the Eyetalians say. 

‘*They was havin’ a shadder dance, 
which was pop’lar and new in them 
days; that is a dancer with floppin’ 
white clothes would come out, with all 
the lights down. Now, as near as I 
kin make out, Mendelbaum was out 
guzzlin’ beer with some of his cronies, 
and not lookin’ after fhe b’ar at all. 
Some pryin’-minded fool musta heard 
Cinnamon Fritz movin’ round in the 
dressin’-room, and opened the door. 

‘‘ Fritz musta riz right up and 
sashayed to the front. Even where I 
was, we heard somebody give one of 
the all-firedest yells you’d want lissen 
to, and somebody come pilin’ up the 
stairs to the stage, and went a-shootin’ 
across behind the dancer, goin’ for the 
out of doors. He was a big fellow 
goin’ like a comet and sayin’ in a sort 
of wheezin’ whisper I could hear plain, 
‘Ach, mein Gott! Ach, mein Gott!’ 

‘*T guess Cinnamon Fritz stood still 
inside the dressin’-room door in the 
dark ; for the rest of them Liederkranz- 
ers dressin’ for the last big doin’s, all 


come out of their rooms to see who it 
was yelled, and then seein’ nothin’ went 
back. I could hear a sorta rumpus 
down there, then all got quiet. Reckon 
after all Fritz was just layin’ to have 
some fun. 

‘‘Anyhow he comes out and goes 
into one of them dressin’-rooms full of 
Dutch standin’ before mirrers puttin’ 
on make-up. He sticks that cold nose 
of his agin a couple of their legs and 
say—oh, my golly, them fellersscreeched 
like painters and clumb up on trunks, 
shelves and onto the clothes hooks. 

‘* All the other Dutch in the other 
dressin’-rooms come a runnin’ to see 
what was the matter, just in time to 
meet Cinnamon Fritz comin’ out. Oh, 
my gracious! It sounded jest like an 
Injun uprisin’ run afoul of an old maid’s 
home. The band was playin’ a waltz 
for the calico as was doin’ the dance, 
and old Fritz he thinks its time to doa 
one-two-three, like I larnthim. Them 
Liederkranzers jest scattered all sorts 
of ways, but Fritz was between most of 
them and the stairs, so they just shut 
themselves up and yelled. He grabs 
the nearest one and holds him tight in 
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them two great big arms of hisn, and 
goes a-waltzin’ all around in front of 
the dressin’-rooms. The Liederkranzer 
he’d caught fainted purty quick, I 
reckon; anyhow Fritz dropped him and 
went into one of the rooms that was 
open, and while he was seein’ whether 
there was any beer left in the bottles, 
the Liederkranzers lit out for the stairs. 

‘* Y’see, the band was playin’ so loud 
that the crowd didn’ 
jest altogether make 
out the noise down 
stairs, and it bein’ 
so dark on the stage 
all they could see 
was things in white 
and pink and the 
like, chasin’ and 
chasin’ acrost be- 
hind the dancer. 
From where I’ uz 
sittin’ I could see 
some cartryin’ their 
pants, but most of 
’em shy in all par- 
ticlars ‘less it was 
some tin armor, a 
bunch of false hair, 
and some shirt-mus- 
lin’ flyin’. 

“When the big 
rush come, they al- 
most broke the stairs down, and fought 
and spit and sputtered, but when they 
got up didn’ stop to say nuthin’, jest shot 
acrost in the shadder for the stage door. 

‘* The dancer kep’ a-dancin’ and the 
band kep’ a-playin’, though ev'rybody 
else knowed there was somethin’ all-fired 
wrong, and by this time I knowed it 
was the b'ar. Soonasever I lit on that 
idee, I jumps up to go down to him, but 
jest then up he comes from down below, 
right behind a little, fat Liederkranzer 
with a white beard, and nosin’ the Dutch- 
man’s bare legs ev’ry jump he made. 

‘*When Cinnamon Fritz hit the stage 
he was quite to home. One of the 

fleein’ ones had dropped a big, wooden 
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sword, and the b’ar stops, picks this 
up, puts it to his shoulder, and comes 
down front salutin’. 

‘That little trick was all that kep’ 
the crowd from boltin’ when they seen 
him. Most of ‘em was up on their feet, 
but I reckon they musta thought it was 
part of the show, for they didn’ run, but 
jest hollered. j 

‘* But that dancer! Say, takm’oath, 

when she ketched sight of 
him, over her shoulder, she 
claps her hands together, 
letting go of her white 
clothes, squawks ‘Ach, 
Himmel! Himmel! Ach, 
Gott! Ach, du lieber Gott!’ 
and makes one flyin’ dive 
for the leader of the 
orchestra, right over 
the footlights. Ye 
might jest as well 
a-hit him with adry- 
goods store, for most 
evrything around 
there was full of her 
and herduds. Some- 
body turned on the 
full lights, and sech 
arumpus you never 
seen. 

‘*But Fritziehears ~ 
me callin’ him and 
he drops his sword and comes pilin’ 
right over to the near end of the stage, 
and into my box. He puts one arm 
around my neck, and then he turns right 
round, and laffs and laffs. 

‘*Ev’rybody quieted down purty 
quick, but there warn’t no more show. 

The spielmeister couldn’ get them Lie- 
derkranzers back in that theater with a 
Gatlin’ gun. The leader of the orches- 
try was off in a corner pattin’ the dan- 
cer’s hands and pourin’ water down her 
neck, and wouldn’ come back. Some 
old fool got up and said he thought I 
oughta have a gold medal for herrerism, 
but I got Cinnamon Fritz out and lit 
out for the deepo. 
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A QUESTION OF POSSESSION 


By ANDY ADAMS 


LONG in the ’80’s 

there occurred a 

question of 

possession in 

regard to a 

brand of 

horses, num- 

bering near- 

ly two hun- 

dred head. 

Courts had 

figured in former matters, but at this 

time they were not appealed to, owing 

to the circumstances. This incident 

occurred on leased Indian lands, un- 

provided with civil courts, in a judicial 

sense, ‘‘ No-Man’s-Land.’’ At this 

time it seemed ‘‘ might’’ graced the 

woolsack, while on one side Judge 

Colt cited his authority, only to be re- 

versed by Judge Parker, breech-loader, 

short-barreled, a full-choke ten bore. 

The clash of opinions between these two 

eminent western authorities was short, 
determined and to the point. 

A man, whom we will call Gray, had 
settled in one of the northwest coun- 
ties in Texas while it was yet the fron- 
tier, and by industry and the economy 
of himself and his family, had established 
a comfortable home. As a ranchman, 
he had raised this brand of horses in 
question. The previous history of this 
man is somewhat obscure before com- 
ing to Texas. But it was known and 
admitted that he was a bankrupt on 
account of surety debts which he was 
compelled to pay for friends in his for- 
mer home in Kentucky. Many a good 
man had made similar mistakes before 
him. His neighbors spoke well of him 
in Texas, and he was looked upon as a 
good citizen in general. 

Ten years of privation and hardship 
in their new home had been met and 
overcome, and now he could see a ray 
of hope for the better. The little pros- 
perity which was beginning to dawn 
upon himself and family met with 


a sudden shock in the form of an old 
judgment, which he always contended 
his attorneys had paid. In some man- 
ner this judgment was revived, trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of his district, 
and an execution issued against his 
property. The sheriff of this county 
was not as wise as he should have been. 
When the execution was placed in his 
hands he began to look about for prop- 
erty to satisfy this judgment. The ex- 
emption laws only allowed a certain 
number of gentle horses, and, as any 
class of range horses had a cash value 
at this time, this brand of horses was 
levied on to satisfy the judgment. 

The range on which these horses were 
running was at this time an open one, 
and our sheriff either relied on his rep- 
utation as a bad man, or probably did 
not know any better. The question of 
possession 'did not bother him. Still 
this stock was as liable to range in one 
county as another. There is one thing 
quite evident, that our sheriff had over- 
looked the nature of this man Gray, for 
he was no weakling nor inclined to sit 
down and cry. It was thought that 
legal advice caused him to take the 
step he did, and it may be admitted 
with no degree of shame that advice 
was often given on lines of justice if 
not on law in the Lone Star State. 
There was a time when the decisions 
of Judge Lynch in that state had the 
hearty approval of good men. Anyhow, 
Gray got a few friends together, gath- 
ered his horses without attracting atten- 
tion, and within a day’s drive crossed 
into the Indian territory, where he could 
defy all the sheriffs in Texas. 

When this cold fact first dawned on 
our sheriff he could hardly control him- 
self. The effrontery of any man to defy 
his authority—a duly elected sheriff— 
wasa reflection on hisrecord. His bonds- 
men began to inquire into the situation, 
—in case this property could not be re- 
covered, were they liable as bondsmen ? 
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Things looked badly for the sheriff. 

The local papers in supporting his 
candidacy for this office had often 
spoken of him and his chief deputy as 
‘human bloodhounds—a terror to evil- 
doers.’’ ‘Their election to this office, 
they maintained, meant a strict enforce- 
ment of the laws, and assured the com- 
munity that a better era would dawn in 
favor of peace and security of life and 
property. Our sheriff was resourceful 
if anything. He would overtake those 
horses, overpower the man if necessary, 
and bring back to his own bailiwick 
that brand of 
horses. At least 
that was his cal- 
culation. Of 
course Gray 
might object, 
but that would 
be a secondary 
matter. He 
would take time 
to do this. Hav- 
ing made one 
mistake he 
would make an- 
other to right it. 

Gray had a 
brother living in 
one of the bor- 
der towns of 
Kansas and it 
was thought he 
would head for 
this place. 
Should he take 
the horses into 





Our Texas sheriff sent his deputy to be 
on the watch for him as soon as the 
horses were located. This he had no 
trouble in doing, as a good sized bunch 
of horses could not be well hidden, nor 
was there any desire to hide on the 
part of Gray. 

The horses were kept under herd day 
and night in a nearby pasture. Gray 
usually herded by day, and two young 
men, one his son, herded by night. 
Things went on this way for a month. 
In the meantime this deputy had re- 
ported to the sheriff, who came on per- 

sonally to super- 
vise the under- 
taking. Gray 
was on the look- 
out and was 
aware’ of the 
deputy’s pre- 
sence. All he 
could do was to 
putanextraman 
on herd at night, 
arm his men 
well and await 
results. 

The deputy 
secretly engaged 
seven or eight 
bad men of the 
long-haired va- 
riety, who in the 
early days usu- 
ally graced the 
frontier towns 
with their pres- 
ence. This 





the state all the 
better, as they 
could invoke the courts of another 
state and get other sheriffs to help. 
Sixty years of experience with an 
uncharitable world had made Gray dis- 
trustful of his fellow men, though he 
did not wish to be. So when he reached 
his brother in Kansas without molesta- 
tion he exercised caution enough to leave 
the herd of horses in Indian territory. 
The courts for this neutral strip were 
Federal and.located at several points in 
adjoining states, but there was no ap- 
peal to them in civil cases. United 
States marshals looked after the viola- 
tors of law against the Government. 


Gray. 


brand of human 
cattle was not 
the disturbing element on the border- 
line of civilization that writers of 
that period depicted, or the blood- 
curdling drama portrayed. The aver- 
age busy citizen paid little attention to 
them, considering them more orna- 
mental than useful. But this was about 
the stripe that was wanted and could 
be secured for the work in hand. A 
good big bluff was considered sufficient 
to the end in view. This crowd was 
mounted, armed to the teeth and all 
was ready. Secrecy was enjoined on 
every one, and led by the sheriff and his 
deputy, they rode out about midnight 
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to the pasture and found the herd and 
herders. 

‘* What do you fellows want here?’’ 
demanded young Gray. 

‘* We want these horses,’’ answered 
the sheriff. 

‘*On what authority ?’’ 
Gray. 

‘* This is sufficient authority foryou,’’ 
said the sheriff, flashing a six-shooter 
in young Gray’s face. All the ‘‘ heelers’’ 
to the play now jumped their horses 
forward, holding their six-shooters over 
their heads, ratcheting the cylinders of 
their revolvers by cocking and lower- 
ing the hammers, as if nothing but a 
fight would satisfy their demand for 
gore. 

‘* If you want these horses that bad,’’ 
said young Gray, ‘‘I reckon you can get 
them for the present. But I want to tell 
you one thing, there are sixty head of 
horses here under herd with. ours out- 
side the ninety-six brand. They belong 
to men in town. If you take them 
out of this pasture to-night they might 
consider you a horse thiefand deal with 
you accordingly. You know that you 
aredoing this by forceof arms. Youhave 
no more authority here than any other 
man, except what men and guns give 
you. Good night, sir, I may see you 
by daylight.’’ Calling off his men he 
let little grass grow under his feet as 
they rode to town. His father and 
uncle were soon roused and they in turn 
went out and asked their friends to 
come to their assistance, together with 
the owners of the sixty head, so that 
by daybreak they had eighteen mounted 
and armed men. 

The sheriff paid no attention to the 
advice of young Gray, but when day 
broke he saw he had more horses than 
he wanted, as there was a brand or two 
there he had no claim on, just or un- 
just, and the extra horses must be cut out 
or trouble would follow. One of the men 
with the sheriff knew of a corral where 
this work could be done, and theystarted 
toward this corral, which was at least 
fifteen miles from the town whence the 
rescue party of Gray had departed at 
daybreak. The pursuing posse soon 


demanded 


took the trail of the horses from where 
they left the pasture, and as they headed 


back toward Texas it was feared it 
might take a long, hard ride to over- 
take them. The gait was now in- 
creased to a gallop, probably covering 
ten miles an hour, which was considered 
better time than the herd could make 
under any circumstances. 

After an hour’s hard riding it was 
evident from the trail that they were 
not far ahead. The fact that they 
were carrying off with them horses the 
private property of men in this rescue 
party was not inclined to fortify the 
sheriff in the good opinion of any 
one of the rescuers. It was noticed 
that the herd had left the trail in a 
direction where there had formerly 
been a ranch house, the corrals of 
which were in good repair, as they 
were frequently used for branding pur- 
poses. On coming in sight of these 
corrals Gray’s party noticed that some 
kind of work was being carried on, so 
they approached it cautiously. The 
word came back that the horses were 
there. 

Gray said to his party: ‘‘ Keep a 
short distance behind me. I'll open 
the ball, if there is any.’’ To-the 
others of his party it seemed that the 
supreme moment in the old man’s life 
had come. Over the determined fea- 
tures of his face there was a smile of 
satisfaction, as though some paramount 
object in his life was about to be ac- 
complished. Yet in that determined 
look it was visible that he would rather 
be shot down like a dog than yield 
what he felt were his rights to be 
trampled upon. When his party came 
within a quarter of a mile of tbe cor- 
rals it was noticed that the sheriff and 
his deputies quit their work, mounted 
their horses and rode out in the open, 
the sheriff in the lead, and halted to 
await the meeting. 

Gray rode up to within one hundred 
feet of the sheriff's posse and dismount- 
ed, handing the reins of his bridle to 
his son. He advanced with a steady, 
even stride, a double-barreled shotgun 
in position as though he expected to 
flush a partridge. At this critical mo- 
ment it seemed that reputations as bad 
men were due to gain glory, or suffer 
a decline at the hands of a heretofore 
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peaceable man. Every man in either 
party had his arms where they would 
be instantly available should the occa- 
sion demand it. When Gray came 
within easy hailing distance his chal- 
lenge was clear and audible to every 
one. ‘‘ What in are you doing 
with my horses ?’’ 

‘* I’ve got to have these horses, sir,’’ 
answered the sheriff. 

‘* Do you realize what it will take to 
get them?’’ asked Gray, as he brought 
his gun, both barrels at full cock, to 
his shoulder. ‘‘ Bat an eye or crook 
your little finger, if you dare, and I'll 
send your soul glimmering into eternity 
if my own goes to hell for it.’’ There 
was something in the old man’s voice 
that conveyed the impression that these 
were not idle words. To heed them 
was the better way if human life had 
any value. 

‘* Well, Mr. Gray,’’ said the sheriff, 
‘‘put down your gun and take your 
horses. This has been a bad piece of 
business for us—take your horses and 
go, sir. My bondsmen can pay that 
judgment if they have to.’’ 

Gray’s son rode around during the 
conversation, opened the gate and 
turned out the horses. One or two 
men helped him, and they were soon 
on the way to their pasture. 

As these men of his party turned to 





follow Gray, who had remounted, he 
presented a pitiful sight. The same de- 
termined features, relaxed from the 
high tension to which he had been 
nerved, were blanched to the color of 
his beard and hair. It was like a 
drowning man, with the strength of 
two, when rescued and brought safely 
to land, fainting through sheer weak- 
ness. Areprieve from death itself or the 
blood of his fellow men upon his hands 
had been met and passed. It was some 
little time before he spoke, then he said: 
‘*T reckon it was best the way things 
turned out, for I would hate to kill any 
man, but I would gladly die rather 
than suffer an injustice or quietly 
submit to what I felt was a wrong 
against me.’’ 

It was some moments before the 
party became communicative, as they 
all had a respect for the old man’s feel- 
ings. The sheriff was on the uneasy 
seat, for he would not return into the 
state, though his posse returned some- 
what crestfallen. It may be added that 
his sheriff's bondsmen, upon an exam- 
ination into the facts in the case, con- 
cluded to stand a suit on the develop- 
ments of some facts which their exam- 
ination had uncovered in the original 
proceedings, and the matter was dropped 
in preference to fighting it in an open 
court. 


THE AUTUMN WIND 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The quiet feet of the rain 
St down from the hills, 
And the voice of the autumn wind 
That sobs and never stills; 


The voice of the autumn wind, 
As sad as the mourning sea, 
And it sets astir the chords 
Of the harp of memory! 


It sets the chords astir, 
And my heart throbs quick again 
With the “td, old thrill of love, 
With its ecstacy and pain. 

















THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF 


A Genuine Narrative Edited by HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


THE MADHOUSE 


WAS not recognized by the 
authorities at Sing Sing as 
having been there before. I 
gave a different name and 
pedigree, of course, but the 
reason I was not known as a second 
timer was that I had spent only nine 
months at Sing Sing on my first term, 
the remainder having been passed at 
Auburn. There was a new warden at 
Sing Sing, too, and some of the other 
officials had changed. None of the 
keepers knew me, and that meant a 
great deal to me; for if I had been 
recognized as a second timer, I should 
have had a great deal of extra time to 
serve. On my first term I had received 
commutation time for good behavior 
amounting to over a year, and there is 
a rule that if a released convict is sent 
back to prison within 





AND REFORM.* 


things to eat. There were many stool 
pigeons there, of course, but somehow 
these rats did not get onto me. 

I was assigned to the clothing de- 
partment where I stayed six months, but 
did very little work. Warden Sage 
replaced Warden Durson and organized 
the system of stool-pigeons more care- 
fully than ever before, so it was more 
difficult to neglect our work. I said to 
Sage one day: ‘‘ You’re a cheap guy. 
You ought to be President of a woman’s 
sewing society. You can do nothing 
but make an aristocracy of stool- 
pigeons.’’ I gave up work after six 
months because of my health, which 
had been bad for a long time, but now 
was worse. My bad habits on the out- 
side and my experience in prison were 
beginning to tell upon me badly. 





a period equal to his 
commutation time, he 
must serve not only 
the new bit, but in 
addition the time he 
gained for good be- 
havior on his first 
term. 

Some of the con- 
victs, indeed, knew 
that I had served be- 
fore; but they did 
not sgueal. Even 
some of those who 
did not know me had 
an inkling of it, but 
certainly there is, 
sometimes, honor 
among thieves. If 
they had reported me 
totheauthorities, they 
might have had an 
easier time in s/77+ 
and been given many 
privileges, such as a 
better job and better 
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I did not even ‘‘ fan my face.” 


* The earlier portions of this narrative can be found in the September and October issues 


of this magazine. 
t Prison. 


Each part, however, may be fully understood by itself.—THE EDITORs. 
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There was a general breaking down of 
my system. 1 was so weak and coughed 
so badly that I thought I was dying. 
The doctor said I had consumption, and 
transferred me to the prison hospital, 
where I had better air and food and was 
far more comfortable in body, but in my 
mind I was terribly low. I was so 
despondent that I did not even /an 
my face (turn my*head away to avoid 
having the outside world become fam- 
iliar with my features) when visitors 
went through the hospital. This was 
an unusual degree of carelessness for a 
professional gun.* One reason I was so 
gloomy was that I was unable to get 
hold of my darling hop.t 

I was so despondent in the hospital 
that I really thought I would soon be- 
come an angel, and my environment 
was not very cheerful, for several con- 
victs died on beds near me. Whenever 
anybody was going to die, every con- 
vict in the prison knew about it, for the 
attendants would put three screens 
around the dying man’s bed. There 
were about twenty-five beds in the long 
room, and near me was an old boyhood 
pal, Tommy Ward, in the last stages of 
consumption. Tommy and I often 
talked about death, and neither of us 
was afraid of it. Tommy was doing 
life for murder and ought to have been 
afraid of death, if anyone was. But 
when he was about to die, he sent word 
to me to come to his bedside, and after 
a word or two of good-bye he went into 
his agony. ‘The last words he ever said 
were: ‘‘ Ah, give me a big Peter.’’} 
He did not receive the last rites of 
the Catholic Church, and his family 
refused to bury him. So Tommy’s 
cell number was the inscription on the 
tombstone, if it could be called such, 
which marked his grave in the little 
burying ground outside the prison walls. 

Indeed, it is not easy to make a convict 
religious. Often while we were in 
chapel, the dominie would tell us that 
life was short ; but hardly one of the six 
orseven hundred criminals who were lis- 
tening believed the assertion. They 
felt that the few years they were 
doing for the good of their coun- 
try were long as_ centuries. If 
there were a few cons|| who tried 

* Thief. ¢ Opium 


tA narcotic. || Grafters. 


the cheerful dodge, they did not de- 
ceive anybody, for their brother gums 
knew that they were sore in their hearts 
because they had been caught without 
JSall-money,§ and so had to serve a few 
million years in s¢zr. 

In May, 1896, when I still had about 
a year to serve on my second term, a 
rumor circulated through the prison 
that some of the Salvation Army were 
going to visit the s‘7z7. The men were 
greatly excited at the prospect of a 
break in the dreary routine. I imagined 
that a big, burly Salvationist, beating 
a drum, with a few very thin Salvation 
lasses, would march through the prison 
yard. I was dumbfounded by the 
reality, for I saw enter the Protestant 
chapel, which was crowded with eager 
convicts, two delicate, pretty women. 
No actress ever got a warmer welcome 
than that given to Mrs. Booth and her 
secretary, Captain Jennie Hughes. 
After the clapping of hands and cheer- 
ing had ceased, Mrs. Booth arose and 
made a speech, which was listened to 
in deep silence. Certainly she was elo- 
quent, and what she said impressed 
many an old guz. She was the first 
visitor that ever promised practical 
Christianity who actually carried out 
the promise. She promised to build 
homes for us after our release; and in 
many cases she did, and we respect her. 
She spoke for an hour, and afterwards 
granted private interviews, and many 
of the convicts told her all their troubles, 
and she promised to take care of their 
old mothers, daughters and wives. 

After the singing Mrs. Booth asked 
that those convicts who wanted to lead 
a better life, should stand up. About 
seventy men out of the five or six hun- 
dred arose, and the others remained 
seated. I was not among those that 
stood up. I don’t believe in instantan- 
eous Christianity. I often wondered 
what the motives are that moved the 
men in that manner. Man is a social 
animal and Mrs. Booth was a magnetic 
woman. She had a good personal 


appearance and one other requisite that 
appealed strongly to those who were 
in our predicament—her sex. Who 
could entirely resist the pleadings of a 
pretty woman with large black eyes? 

% Money to bribe the police. 
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‘You're the meanest, most despicable thief in the whole ‘ stir.” 


Certainly I was moved by this sincere 
and attractive woman, but my own 
early religious training had made me 
suspicious of the whole business. 
Whenever anybody tried to reform 
me through Christianity I always 
thought of that powerful Celt 
who used to rush at me in Sunday- 
school with a hickory stick and’ shout, 
‘“Who made you?’’ And I don’t 
think that many of the men who pro- 
fess religion in prison are sincere. One 
convict, whom I used to call the Great 
American Identifier, because he used to 
graft by claiming to be a relative of 
everybody that died, from California to 
Maine, and weeping over the dead 
body, was the worst hypocrite I ever 
saw—a regular Uriah Heep. He was 
one of Mrs. Booth’s converts, and stood 
up in chapel. After she went away he 
said to me: ‘‘ What a blessing has been 
poured into my soul since I heard Mrs. 
Booth!’’ Another hypocrite said to me 
on the same occasion: ‘‘I don’t know 
what I would do only for Mrs. Booth. 
She has lightened my weary burdens.”’ 
Now, I would not trust either of those 
men with a box of matches, and so I 
said to the Great American Identifier: 

* Term. 





** You are the meanest, most despicable 
thief in the whole s/77. I'd respect you 
if you had the nerve to rob a live man, 
but you always stole from a cadaver.’’ 

In most ways, of course, my life in 
prison during the second term was sim- 
ilar to what it was on my first d27.* 
Books and opium were my main pleas- 
ures. If it had not been for them and 
for the thoughts about life and about my 
fellow convicts which they led me to 
reform, the monotony of the prison rou- 
tine would have driven me mad. My 
health was by that time badly shattered. 
I could not sleep without a drug. My 
moral health was far worse, too, than it 
had been on my first 77. Then I had 
made strong efforts to overcome the 
opium habit, and made plans to give 
up grafting. Then I had some decent 
ambitions, and did not look upon my- 
self as a confirmed criminal. But, in 
the second term I had grown to take a 
hopeless view of my case. I began to 
feel that I could not reform, no matter 
how hard I tried. It seemed to me, too, 
that it was hardly worth while now to 
make an effort, for I thought my health 
was worse than it really was, and that 
I should die soon, with no opportunity 
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to live the intelligent life I had learned 
to admire through my books. I still 
made good resolutions and some effort 
to quit the 4op, but they were weak in 
comparison with the efforts I had made 
during my first term. More and more 
it seemed to me that I belonged to the 
Under World for good, and that I 
might as well go through it to the end. 
Stealing was my profession. It was all 
I knew how to do, and I did not be- 
lieve that anybody was _ interested 
enough in me to teach me anything 
else. On the other hand, what I had 
learned on the rocky path would never 
leave me. I was sure of my knowledge 
of the technique of graft, and I knew 
that a sucker was born every minute. 

When I left s#zv again I did not get 
the pleasure that had been so keen after 
my first 477. My eyesight was failing 
now, and I was sick and dull. My only 
thought was to get back to my old 
haunts, and I drank several large 
glasses of whiskey at Sing Sing town 
to help me on my way. I spent the 
first day in New York looking for old 
pals, but I found few of them. Many 
were dead, and others were in s¢ir or 
had sunk so far down into the Under 
World that even I could not find them. 
I was only about thirty-two years old, 
but I had already a long acquaint- 
ance with the past. 

As soon as I had picked out a good 
mob to work with I began to gra/t 
again. ‘Two of my new pals were safe- 
blowers, and we did that graft and 
day work, as well as the old reliable 
dipping.* But I was not much at. the 
graft during the seven months I re- 
mained on the outside. My health 
continued bad, and I did not feel like 
jumping out so much as I had done 
formerly. I did not gva/t except when 
my funds got very low, and so, of 
course, I saved no fa// money. I had 
an opium lay-out and a furnished room 
where I used to stay most of the time 
smoking with pals, who, like myself, 
had had the keen edge of their ambition 
taken off. I had a strange longing for 
music at that time; I suppose because 
my nerves were weaker than they used 
to be. I kept a number of musical in- 


struments in my room and used to sing 
* Picking pockets. +A release. 


and dance to amuse my visitors. I 
philosophized a lot, too, partly unde 
the influence of opium and moralized 
to my friends. I often got into a state of 
mind where everything seemed a joke to 
me. I observed my companions and 
their characteristics, and loved to size 
them up after they had left for the 
evening. When I thought about my- 
self I was sad, but I thought about 
myself as little as possible. I preferred 
to let my thoughts dwell on others, 
whom I saw were a fine line of cranks 
and rogues. 

It was not long before I got my third 
fall for the stir. The other times that 
I had been convicted I was guilty, but 
on this occasion I was innocent. It 
often happens that a man who has done 
time and is well known to the police is 
rounded up on suspicion and convicted 
when he is innocent. It is an easy way 
for the officials to cover up their failure 
to find the right person. One night I 
had left an opium joint where there had 
been a social gathering of guzs because 
I suddenly had a flow of blood from the 
lungs. I went to see a doctor, who 
stopped the hemorrhage but told me I 
would not live a month if I did not 
take good care of myself. I took a car 
and went home to my furnished room, 
where I was arrested. I knew I had 
committed no crime, and thought I 
would be released in the morning. To 
make sure, however, I employed a law- 
yer with the very small amount of 
money I had. Things looked very fa- 
vorable, for I was remanded back from 
court every morning for eight days on 
account of lack of evidence; this is, in 
a larceny case, almost equivalent to a 
turn out.t On the ninth day, however, 
luck turned against me. The chief of 
detectives identified me as another man 
and whispered a few words to the 
justice. I was committed and sent to 
the Tombs to await trial. I knew that I 
was lost, for my character alone would 
convict me. While I was in the Tombs a 
murderous idea took possession of me. 
I thought I had been horribly wronged, 
and that I would have my revenge. I 
was desperate, too, for I did not think 
I would live my 42¢ out. I determined 
to make half a dozen angels, including 
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myself. I meant to shoot the copper 
who had arrested me, District Attorney 
Olcott, the judge, the complainant and 
myself. But when I was to be con- 
ducted to court for trial the pistol I had 
obtained and concealed was found and 
taken away from me. I was convicted 
and sentenced to five years at Sing 
Sing. 

When I got back to my cell in prison 
I was gloomy and desperate to an un- 
usual degree, and for a time I was 
eaten up with a desire for vengeance on 
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work. The authorities had an inkling 
that I was in a desperate state of mind, 
and they believed it was healthy for 
them to let me alone a good deal of the 
time. 

Schemes began to form in my head 
to make my ge/s.* I knew | wouldn’t 
stop at murder if necessary in order to 
spring. I preferred to die at the begin- 
ning of my #7¢ rather than at theend. 
The authorities must have suspected 
something, for they kept me in my cell 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty- 
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those who had sent me to s¢zr for a 
crime I did not commit. My health 
was very bad, and my friends told me 
I would never live my d7¢ out, and ad- 
vised me to get to Clinton Prison, if 
possible, away from the damp cells at 
Sing Sing. But I took no interest in 
what they said, for I did not care 
whether I lived or died. I expected 
to become an angel very soon, and in the 
meantime I was well enough off where 
I was. I did not fear death. All I 
wanted from the keepers was to be left 
alone in my cell and not annoyed with 
* Escape. 





I philosophized a lot and moralized to my friends. 


four. Perhaps it was because they had 
it in for me because I beat them out of 
so much time on my second 47¢, and 
they had in the meantime got wind of 
that. While waiting a chance to es- 
cape I consoled myself with some of 
my favorite authors, but my eyesight 
was getting bad and I could not read as 
much as formerly. 

One afternoon, after I had been at 
Sing Sing five months, I was taken 
from my cell, shackled hand and foot, 
and sent, with fifty other convicts, to 
Auburn prison. When I had been 
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there about six months I grew very 
violent and made several ill thought- 
out attempts at escape. I would take 
no back talk from the keepers, and be- 
gan to be feared by them. One day I 
had a fight with another convict. He 
struck me with an iron weapon and I 
sent him to the hospital with a knife 
thrust through several parts of the 
body. Although I had been a thief all 
my life, and had done s/rong aru.* work, 
I had never been so quick to fight as 
on my third term, for by nature I am 
not quarrelsome. I was locked up in 
the dungeon for a week and fed on 
bread and water in small quantities. 
After I was released from the dungeon 
I was kept in my cell for several days, 
and used to quarrel with whomsoever 
came near me. The keepers began to 
regard me as a dangerous man, and 
they feared that I would either escape 
or commit murder. 

One morning I went to see the prison 
doctor, who told me I 
had consumption, and 
transferred me to the 
consumptive ward of the 
hospital. He gave me 
a hypodermic injection, 
and when I awoke I 
found myself in the iso- 
lated dungeon, nick- 
named by the convicts 
‘“‘the Keeley Cure,’’ 
where I was confined 
again for several weeks, 
and during that time 
was given a hypodermic 
injection every day. Fin- 
ally, 1 was taken before 
two doctors who pro- 
nounced me _ insane. 
With three other con- 
victs, who were said to 
be fzpes,t I was shack- 
led hand and foot, put 
on a train, and taken 
to the asylum for the 
criminal insane at Mat- 
teawan. I had been in 
bad places before, but 
it was in the madhouse I first learned 
what it is to be in hell. 

Why was I putin the Pipe House ? 
Was I insane? 

* Used violence. t+ Insane. 





A friend on the outside. 


In one way I have been insane all 
my life, until recently. There is a dis- 
ease called astigmatism of the con- 
science, and I have been sorely afflicted 
with that. I have always had the de- 
lusion, until the last few months, that 
it is well to ‘‘do’’ others. In that 
way I certainly was f7fcs, and in an- 
other way, too, I was insane. After a 
man has served many years in s/7r and 
has contracted all the vices, he is not 
normal, even if he does not go violently 
insane. His brain loses its equilibrium, 
no matter how strong-minded he may 
be, and he acquires astigmatism of the 
mind as well as of the conscience. The 
more astigmatic he becomes, the more 
frequently he returns to s/7r, where his 
disease grows worse, until he is prison 
mad. 

But to the best of my knowledge and 
belief I was not insane in any definite 
way; no more so than are nine out of 
ten of the men who had served as much 
time in prison as I. I 
suppose they did not 
send me to the criminal 
insane asylum because | 
had a perverted con- 
science, for I believe the 
stir is supposed to cure 
that. Why did they send 
me to the madhouse? 
I don’t know any more 
than my reader, unless it 
was because I caused the 
prison keepers and doc- 
tors too much trouble, 
or because I had done 
them on my second #7/, 
or because they were 
afraid of me. 

Whether I had a de- 
lusion or not—and I am 
convinced that I have 
always been right above 
the ears—there certainly 
are many perfectly sane 
men confined in our State 
asylums for the criminal 
insane. Indeed, if all 
the fake lunatics were 
sent back to prison it would save the 
State the expense of building so many 
hospitals. But I suppose the politi- 
cians who want patronage would object. 
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Many men in prison fake insanity, as 
I have already explained. Many of 
them desire to be sent to Matteawan or 
Dannemora insane asylums, thinking 
they will not have to work there, will 
have better food than in stir 
and can more easily escape. 
They imagine there are no 
stool-pigeonsinthe Pipe House, 
and that therefore they can 
easily make their elegant.* 
But when they get to the mad- 
house they find themselves sad- 
ly mistaken. They find many 
sane stool-pigeons there and 
that their plans for escape are 
piped off there as well as in 
stir. When they get to the 
madhouse, God help them! I 
will narrate only a few of the 
things that happened to me 
there. 

No man or woman, not even 
an habitual criminal, can con- 
ceive, unless he has been there 
himself, what our State asy- 
lums are. I had been in the violent 
ward two days when I was put into a 
dark room in which a demented scrofu- 
lous negro had been kept. For me 
not even a change of bed-clothing was 
made. In rooms on each side of me 
were epileptics, and I could hear, espec- 
ially when I was in the ward, where I 
soon returned, raving maniacs all about 
me shouting out their delusions. I 
began to think that prison was heaven in 
comparison with the Pipe House. While 
in s¢?r I could lie in my cot and read 
and soothe my nerves. But in the 
madhouse I was not allowed to read, 
and lay awake continually at night lis- 
tening to the idiots bleating and the 
maniacs howling about me. The din 
was horrible, and I am convinced that 
in the course of time a sane man kept 
in an insane asylum must go mad; and 
those who are a little delusional will go 
violently insane. My three years in 
the Pipe House convinced me that be- 
yond a doubt a man contracts a mental 
disease just as he contractsa physical ail- 
ment on the outside. I believe in mental 
as well as physical contagion, for I have 
seen men, a short time after arriving at 
the hospital, became raving maniacs. 

* Escape. 
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For weeks and months I had a ter- 
rible fight with myself to keep my 
sanity. As I had no books to take my 
thoughts I got in the habit of solving 
an arithmetical problem every day. If 
it had not been for my per- 
sistence in this mental occu- 
pation I have no doubt I 
would have gone violently 
insane. It is only the sensi- 
tive and intelligent man, who 
when placed in such a pre- 
dicament, really knows what 
torture is. The cries of the poor 
demented wretches showed me 
more than any other experience 
the error of a crooked life. 

And now I come to the most 
terrible part of my narrative, 
which I must make very short. 
Many people will not believe 
what I have to say about the 
cruelty of the doctors and at- 
tendants, cruelty practiced up- 
on these poor deluded wretches. 
But with my own eyes I saw 
scores of instances of abuse while I was 
at Matteawan, and later at Danne- 
mora. It is, I believe, against the 
law to strike an insane man, but 
anybody who has ever been in these 
asylums knows how habitual the prac- 
tice is. I have often seen idiots in the 
same ward as myself violently attacked 
and beaten by several attendants at 
once. Indeed, some of us used to regard 
a beating as our daily medicine. The 
patients are not supposed to do any 
work; those who refuse to clean up the 
wards for the attendants are likely to 
receive very little mercy. 

I know how difficult it is for the pub- 
lic to believe that some of their institu- 
tions are as rotten as those of the 
Middle Ages, and when a man who has 
been both in prison and the Pipe House 
makes the accusation, who will believe 
him? Certainly his testimony on the 
witness stand is worthless. I will 
merely call attention to the fact that the 
great majority of the really insane are so 
only in one way. ‘They have some de- 
lusion, but are otherwise capable of 
observation and of telling the truth. 
Again, why should the attendants not 
be brutal? In the first place, there is 
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very little chance of a come-back, for 
who will believe what the patients say ? 
And in the second place, the attendants 
themselves are men of low intelligence, 
who after they have been associated 
with insane men for many years, are 
apt to become delusional themselves. 
Is it any wonder then that the ordinary 
attendant often becomes nervous and 
irascible, and will fly at a poor idiot 
whose silly noises get on his nerves? 

I will give a few instances of brutal- 
ities I witnessed at Matteawan and Dan- 
nemora. One day I sawan insane epilep- 
tic patient try to prevent four attendants 
from playing cards in the ward on Sun- 
day. Hewas delusional on religioussub- 
jects and thought the attendants were 
doing wrong. The reward he received 
was to be kicked in the stomach by one 
of the attendants, while another struck 
him over his heart, knocking him down, 
and a third jammed his head on the 
floor until it bled. After he was ren- 
dered unconscious a doctor gave him a 
hypodermic injection and he was put to 
bed. How often, indeed, have I seen 
men knocked out by strong arm work, 
or strung up to the ceiling with a pair 
of suspenders! How often have I seen 
them knocked unconscious for a time 
or for eternity—yes—for eternity, for 
insane men sometimes do die if they are 
treated too brutally! In that case, the 
doctor says the patient died of consump- 
tion or some other disease. I saw an 
idiot boy knocked down with an iron pot 
because he insisted on chirping out his 
delusions. I saw a patient about to be 
beaten by four attendants cry, ‘‘ My God, 
you won’t murder me ?’’ and the answer 
was, ‘‘ Why not? The coroner would 
say you died of dysentery.’’ I could 
multiply instances of this kind, but I 
have said enough, and probably all will 
be put down by the public as one of my 
delusions. But I swear by my poor old 
mother that it is alltrue, every word of it. 

After spending several years in hell I 
was released. Even hell has its uses, 
for the Pipe House cured me of a vice 
which, if it had continued, would have 
made me incapable of reform, even if I 
had lived. I mean the opium habit. 
In the madhouse I was unable to ob- 
tain the drug, and that fact added 


greatly to my sufferings at the time, but 
made it possible for me to reform after 
my release. For two years I did not 
take a bit of opium, and since my re- 
lease I have kept away from the drug. 

Life in a madhouse taught me a les- 
son I shall never forget. And when I 
left Dannemora I felt, for the first time 
in my life, that I really wanted to quit 
the graft. I knew very well that I 
could never repeat such an experience 
without going mad in reality or dying. 
The first term I spent in s/#7 I had my 
books and a new life of thought and 
beauty to contemplate. Once for all 
I had had that experience. The thought 
of going through the prison routine 
again—the damp cells, the poor food, 
the habits contracted there, with the 
madhouse at the end—No, this can 
never be for me again. I felt that as I 
heard the loons yelling good-bye to me 
from the windows. I looked at the 
gloomy building and said to myself: 
‘*T have left hell, and I'll shovel coal 
before I go back.”’ 

Since I returned home I have seen 
some of my old pals, but when I am 
with them I am not of them. I prefer 
to talk to the meanest working-man 
than with any of the gums. Why? For 
a long time I have despised myself, and 
when I see that even my mother dis- 
trusts me I am resolved to force the 
world to regard me as an honest man. 
What taught me to lead a better life? 
Was it the years I spent in prison? 
Was it the constant love my mother 
showed me? Was it confinement in a 
madhouse and the horrors I saw there ? 
Was it the noble books I read in stir 
and the new thoughts and ambitions 
they gave me? Was it a combination 
of all these? Was there not something 
more, which I will call an awakening 
of the soul? The perception that a life 
of crime does zot pay; that all my old 
companions in g7a/t came to harm ; the 
realization of my broken health—this 
would seem enough to cause reform. 
But I believe something more is neces- 
sary. I loathe the old life, and for the 
first time in my experience I love a few 
persons and have ambition for beautiful 
things. I do not know why, I only 
know that it is so. 


( The end.) 
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A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE ’45 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 





CHAPTER XIII.— ConrInveEn. 


JUMBERLAND brushed me 
aside with a wave of his 
hand. 

i} ‘‘Donner! If the Pre- 
see] tender is on Skye—and he 
must be—we've got him trapped, Vol- 
ney. Our cordon stretches clear across 
the isle and every outlet is guarded,’’ 
he cried. 

‘‘Immensely glad to hear it, sir. 
Let’s see. Is this the twelfth time you’ve 
had him sure? ‘Pon honor, he must 
have more lives than the proverbial 
cat,’’ drawled Sir Robert insolently. 

There was one thing about Volney 
I could never enough admire. He was 
no respecter of persons. Come high, 
come low, the bite of his ironic tongue 
struck home. For a courtier he had 
the laziest scorn of those he courted 
that ever adventurer was hampered 
with; and strangely enough from him 
his friends in high places tolerated any- 
thing. The Prince of Wales and his 
brother Cumberland would not speak to 
each other, yet each of them fought to 
retain Volney as his follower. Time- 
servers wondered that his uncurbed 
speech never brought him into grief. 
Perhaps the secret of his security lay 
in his splendid, careless daring; in that, 
and in his winning personality. 

‘‘By Heaven, Volney, sometimes I 
think you're half a Jacobite,’’ said 
Cumberland, frowning. 

‘‘Your Grace does me _ injustice. 
My bread is buttered on the Brunswick 
side,’’ answered the baronet, carelessly. 

‘* But other wise—at heart—’’ 

Volney’s sardonic smile came into 
play. ‘‘ Otherwise my well-known cau- 
tion, and my approved loyalty,—Egad, 
I had almost forgotten that !—refute 
such an aspersion.’’ 











‘‘Himmel! If your loyalty is no 
greater than your caution it may be 
counted out. Atleast you take delight 
in tormenting me. Never deny it, man! 
I believe you want the Pretender to get 
away. 

‘One may wish the Prince—”’ 

‘“The Prince ?’’ echoed Cumberland 
blackly. 

‘“ The Young Chevalier, then, if you 
like that better. ‘Slife, what’s in a 
name? One may wish him to escape 
and be guilty of no crime. He and his 
brave Highlanders deserve a better fate 
than death. I dare swear that half our 
redcoats have the sneaking desire to 
see the young man win free out of the 
country. Come, my good fellow’’-- 
turning to me—‘‘ What do they call 
you—Campbell? Well, then, Camp- 
bell, speak truth and shame the devil. 
Are you as keen to have the Young 
Chevalier taken as you pretend ?’’ 

Doggedly I turned my averted head 
toward him, saw the recognition leap to 
his eyes, and waited for the word to 
fall from his lips that would condemn 
me. Amusement chased amazement 
across his face. 

A moment passed, still another mo- 
ment. The word was not spoken. In- 
stead he began to smile, and presently 
to hum :— 


‘*You’ll on an’ you'll march to Carlisle ha’ 
To be hanged and quartered, an’ a’, an’ a’.”’ 


‘‘Come, Mont—Campbell, you haven’t 
answered my question yet. If you knew 
where Charles Edward Stuart was in 
hiding, would you give him up?’’ He 
looked at me from under lowered lids, 
vastly entertained, playing with me as 
a cat does with a mouse. 

‘‘T am a fery good serfant of the 
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King, God bless him, whatefer, and I 
would just do my duty,’’ answered I, 
still keeping the rdle I had assumed. 

‘Of course he would. Ach, liebe 
Himmel! Any loyal man would be 
bound to do so,’’ broke in Cumberland. 

Volney’s eyes shone. ‘‘I’m not so 
sure,’’ said he. ‘‘ Now, supposing, sir, 
that one had a very dear friend among 
the rebels ; given the chance, ought he 
to turn him over to justice ?”’ 

‘“No doubt about it. Friendship 
ends when rebellion begins,’’ said the 
Duke sententiously. 

Sir Robert continued blandly to ar- 
gue the case, looking at me out of the 
tail of his eye. Faith, he enjoyed him- 
self prodigiously, which was more than 
I did, for I was tasting a bad quarter of 
an hour. ‘‘ Put it this way, sir: I have 
a friend who has done me many good 
turns. Now, assume that I have but 
to speak the word to send him to his 
death. Should the word be spoken ?’’ 

The Duke said dogmatically that a 
soldier’s first duty was to work for the 
success of his cause regardless of private 
feelings. 

‘Or shift it this way,’’ continued 
Volney silkily, ‘‘ that the man is not a 
friend. Suppose him a rival claimant 
to a beautiful Highland estate I mean 
to possess. Can I in honor give him 
up? What would you think, Mont— 
er—Campbell ?’”’ 

‘*Not Mont-Campbell, but Camp- 
bell,’’ I corrected. ‘‘I will be think- 
ing, sir, that it would be a matter for 
your conscience, and at all events it iss 
fery lucky that you do not hafe to de- 
cide it.’’ 

‘* Still the case might arise. It’s al- 
ways well to be prepared,’’ he answered, 
laughing. 

‘* Nonsense, Robert ! What the deuce 
do you mean by discussing such a mat- 
ter with a Highland kerne? I never 
saw your match for oddity,’’ said the 
Duke. 

While he was still speaking there 
was a commotion in the outer room of 
the inn. Sounded a rap at the door, 
and on the echo of the knock an officer 
came into the room to announce the 
capture of a suspect. He was followed 


by the last man in the world I wanted 


to see at that moment, no other than 
the Campbell soldier whose place I was 
usurping. The fat was in the fire with 
a vengeance now, and though I fell 
back to the rear I knew it was but a 
question of time till his eye lit on me. 

The fellow began to tell his story, 
got nearly through before his ferret 
eyes circled round to me, then broke 
off to burst into a screed of the Gzelic as 
he pointed a long finger at me. 

The Duke flung round on me in a 
cold fury. ‘‘ Is this true, fellow?’’ 

I came forward shrugging. 

‘“To deny were folly when the evi- 
dence is writ so plain,’’ I said. - 

‘* And who the devil are you ?”’ 

‘* Kenneth Montagu, at yourservice.’’ 

Cumberland ordered the room cleared, 
then turned on Volney a very grim face. 
‘*T’ll remember this, Sir Robert. You 
knew him all the time. It has a bad 
look, I make plain to say.’’ 

‘“’Twas none of my business. Your 
troopers can find victims for you with- 
out my pointing out any. I take the 
liberty of reminding Your Highness 
that I’m not a hangman by profession,”’ 
returned Volney stiffly. 

‘* You go too far, sir,’’ answered the 
Duke haughtily. ‘‘I know my duty 
too well to allow me to be deterred from 
performing it by you or anybody else. 
Mr. Montagu, have you any reason to 
give why I should not hang you for a 
spy?’”’ 

‘“No reason that would have any 
weight with Your Grace,’’ I answered. 

He looked long at me, frowning 
blackly out of the grimmest face I had 
ever fronted; and yet that countenance, 
inexorable as fate, belonged to a young 
man not four years past his majority. 

‘* Without dubiety you deservedeath,”’ 
he said at last, ‘‘ but because of your 
youth I give you one chance. Disclose 
to me the hiding place of the Pretender 
and you shall come alive out of the 
valley of the shadow.’’ 

A foretaste of the end clutched icily 
at my heart, but the price of the prof- 
fered safety was too great. Since I must 
die, I resolved that it should be with a 
good grace. 

‘IT do not know whom Your Grace 
can mean by the Pretender.’’ 














A Daughter 


His heavy jaw set and his face grew 
cold and hard as steel. 

‘‘You fool, do you think to bandy 
words with me? You will speak, or 
by Heaven you will die the death of a 
traitor.’’ 

‘*T need not fear to follow where so 
many of my brave comrades have shown 
the way,’’ I answered steadily. 

‘*Bah ! You deal in heroics. Believe 
me, this is no time for theatricals. Out 
with it. When did you last see Charles 
Stuart ?’’ 

‘*T can find no honorable answer to 
that question, sir.’’ 

‘‘'Then your blood be on your own 
head, fool. You die to-morrow morn- 
ing by the cord.’’ 

‘*As God wills; perhaps to-morrow, 
perhaps not for fifty years.’’ 

While I was being led out another 
prisoner passed in on his way to judg- 
ment. The man was Captain Roy 
Macdonald. 

‘‘T’m wae to see you here, lad, and 
me the cause of it by sending you,’’ he 
said, smiling sadly. 

‘‘How came they to take you,’’ I 
asked. 

‘*T was surprised on the beach just 
after Murdoch left,’’ he told me in the 
Gelic so that the English troopers 
might not understand. ‘‘ All should 
be well with the yellow-haired laddie 
now that the warning has been given. 
Are you for Carlisle, Kenneth ?’’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘ No, my time is 
set for to-morrow. If they give you 
longer you'll find a way to send word 
to Aileen how it went with me, Don- 
ald?’’ 

He nodded, and we gripped hands. 
From his serene courage I gathered 
strength. 

They took me to a bothy in the vil- 
lage which had been set apart as a 
prison for me, and here, a picket of 
soldiers with loaded muskets surround- 
ing the hut, they left me to myself. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the 
leaden hours flew on feathered foot. 
Dusk fell, then shortly darkness. Night 
deepened and the stars came out. From 
the window I watched the moon rise 
till it flooded the room with its pale 
light, my mind at last fallen into the 
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sombre quiet of deep abstraction. 

A mocking voice brought me to 
eatth with a start. 

‘Romantic spectacle! A _ world 
bathed in moonlight! Do you com- 
pose verses to your love’s bright eyes, 
Mr. Montagu? Or perhaps an epitaph 
for some close friend ?’’ 

An elegant figure in dark cloak, 
riding boots and three-cornered hat 
confronted me when I slowly turned. 


‘* Hope I don’t intrude,’’ he said 
jauntily. 
I gave him a plain hint. ‘‘ Sir Rob- 


ert, like Lord Chesterfield, when he was 
so ill last year, if I do not press you to 
remain, it is because I must rehearse 
my funeral obsequies.’’ 

His laugh rang merrily. Coming 
forward a step or two, he perched him- 
self on the table. 

‘‘Egad, you're not very hospitable 
my friend. Or isn’t this your evening 
at home ?’’ he fleered. 

I watched him narrowly, answering 
nothing. 

‘*Cozy quarters,’’ he said, looking 
round with polite interest. ‘‘ May I ask 
whether you have taken them for 
long ?”’ 

‘“The object of your visit, sir?’’ I 
demanded coldly. ; 

‘‘ There you gravel me,’’ he laughed. 
‘‘T wish I knew the motives for my 
visit. They are perhaps a blend— 
some pique, some spite, some curiosity, 
and faith! a little admiration, Mr. 
Montagu.’ 

‘*All of which being presumably 
now satisfied—’’ 

‘*But they’re not, man! Far from 
it. AndsoI accept the courteous in- 
vitation you were about to extend for 
me to prolong my call and join youina 
glass of wine.’’ 

Seeing that he was determined to re- 
main willy-nilly I made the best of it. 

‘“You have interpreted my senti- 
ments exactly, Sir Robert,’’ I told him, 
‘* but I fear the wine will have to be 
postponed till another meeting. My 
cellar is not well stocked.’’ 

He drew a flask from his pocket, 
found glasses on the table, and filled 
them. 

‘‘Then let me for so far play host, 
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Mr. Montagu. Come, I give you a 
toast!’’ He held the glass to the light 
and viewed the wine critically. ‘‘’ Tis 
a devilish good vintage, though I say it 
myself. Montagu, may you always 
find a safe port in time of storm!’’ he 
said with jesting face, but with a cer- 
tain undercurrent of meaning that began 
to set my blood pounding. 

But though I took a glimmer of the 
man’s purpose I would not meet him 
half way. If he had any proposal to 
make the advances must come from 
him. Nor would I allow myself to 
hope too much. 

‘*T’ faith, ’tis a good port,’’ I said, 
and eyed the wine no less judicially 
than he. 

Volney’s gaze loitered deliberately 
over the cottage furnishings. ‘‘ Cosy 
enough, but after all not quite to my 
liking, if I may make so bold as to 
criticise your apartments. I wonder 
now you don’t make a change.”’ 

‘I’m thinking of moving to-mor- 
row,’’ I told him composedly. ‘‘ To 
a less roomy apartment, but one just 
as snug.”’ 

‘* Shall you live there permanently ?’’ 
he asked with innocent face. 

‘*T shall stay there permanently,’’ I 
corrected. 

Despitemy apparent unconcern I was 
playing desperately for my life. I knew 
from experience that nothing would 
touch the man on his weak side so surely 
as an imperturbable manner. 

‘*T mentioned pique and spite, Mr. 
Montagu, and you did not take my 
meaning. Believe me, not against you, 
but against that oaf Cumberland,’’ he 
said. 

‘* And what may your presence here 
have to do with your pique against the 
Duke? I confess that the connection 
is not plain to me,’’ I said in careless 
fashion. 

‘* After you left to-day, Mr. Montagu, 
I humbled myself to ask a favor of the 
Dutchman—the first I ever asked, and 
I have done him many. He refused it 
and turned his back on me.’’ 

‘The favor was—?”’ 

‘‘That you might be taken to Lon- 
don for trial and executed there.’’ 

I looked up as if surprised. ‘‘ And 
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why this interest on my behalf, Sir 
Robert ?’’ 

He shrugged. ‘‘I do not know—a 
fancy—a whim. George Selwyn would 
never forgive me if I let you be hanged 
and he not there to see.’’ 

‘* Had you succeeded, Selwyn would 
have had you to thank for a pleasant 
diversion, but I think you remarked 
that the Dutchman was obstinate. *Tis 
a pity—for Selwyn’s sake.’’ 

‘* Besides, I had another reason. You 
and I had set ourselves to play out a 
certain game in which I took an inter- 
est. Now, I do notallow any blunder- 
ing foreigners to interfere with my 
amusements.’’ 

‘*] suppose you mean you do not 
like the foreigner to anticipate you.’’ 

‘*By God, I do not allow him to 
when I can prevent it.’’ 

‘* But, as in this instance, you cannot 
prevent it—’’ My sentence tailed into 
a yawn. 

‘That remains to be seen,’’ he re- 
torted, and whipped off first one boot 
and then the other. The unfastened 
cloak fell to the floor, and he began to 
unloose his doublet. 

I staredcalmly, though my heart stood 
still. 

‘Really, Sir Robert! Are you going 
to stay all night? I fear my accommo- 
dations are more limited than those to 
which you have been accustomed.”’ 

‘Don’t stand gaping there, Montagu. 
Get off those uncivilized rags of yours 
and slip on these. You're going out as 
Sir Robert Volney.’’ 

‘‘T am desolated to interfere with 
your revenge, but—the guards ?’”’ 

‘* Fuddled with drink,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
took care of that. Don’t waste time 
asking questions.’’ 

‘‘’The Duke will be in a fearful rage 
with you.”’ 

His eyes grew hard. ‘‘ Am I a child 
that I should tremble when Cumber- 
land frowns ?”’ 

‘* He’ll make you pay for this.’’ 

‘* A fig for the payment! ’’ 

‘* You'll lose favor.”’ 

‘*T’ll teach the sullen beast to refuse 
me one. The boots next.’’ 

He put on the wig and hat for me, 
arranged the muffler over the lower 
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part of my face, and fastened the cloak. 

‘The watchword for the night is 
‘Culloden.’ You should have no trouble 
in passing. I needn’t tell you to be 
bold,” he finished dryly. 

‘*T’ll ‘not forget this,’’ I told him. 

‘“'That’s as you please,’’ he answered 
carelessly. ‘‘I ask no gratitude. I’m 
settling a debt, or rather two—one due 
Cumberland and the other you.”’ 

** Still, I’ll remember.”’ 

‘*Oh, all right. Hope we'll have 
the pleasure of renewing our little game 
some day. Better take to the hills or 
the water. You'll find the roads strictly 
guarded. Don’t let yourself get killed, 
my friend. ‘The pleasure of running 
you through I reserve for myself.’’ 

I passed out of the hut into the night. 
The troopers who guarded the bothy 
were in either the stupid or the uproari- 
ous stage of their drink. Two of them 
sang a catch of a song, and I wondered 
that they had not already brought down 
on them the officer of the day. I passed 
them carelessly with a nod. One of 
them bawled out, ‘‘ The watchword !”’ 
and I gave him ‘‘ Culloden.’’ Toward 
the skirts of the village I sauntered, 
fear dogging my footsteps, and when I 
was once clear of the houses cut across 
a meadow toward the shore, wary as a 
panther, eyes and ears alert for signals 
of danger. Without mishap I reached 
the sound, beat my way up the sand 
links for a mile or more, and saw a boat 
cruising in the moonlight off shore. I 
gave the whaup’s cry, and across the 
water came an answer. 

Five minutes later I was helping the 
gillie in the boat pull across to Raasay. 
When half way over we rested on our 
oars for a breathing space and I asked 
the news, the rug-headed kerne shot me 
with the dismal tidings that Malcolm 
Macleod and Creagh, rowing to Skye 
for a conference with Captain Roy, had 
fallen into the hands of the troopers. 
He had but one bit of comfort in his 
budget, and that was ‘‘ ta yellow-haired 
Sassenach body wass leaving this morn- 
ing with Raasay hersel’ and Murdoch.’’ 

Once landed on Raasay, I made up 
the brae to the great house. Fierce- 
eyed men with mops of shock hair were 
gathered into groups of cursing clans- 


men. Through them all I pushed my 
way in to Aileen. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LITTLE GOD HAS HIS INNINGS. 


By the great fireplace she stood, hands 
clasped, head upturned as in prayer. 
The lips moved silently in the petition 
of her heart. I saw in profile a girl’s 
troubled face charged with mystery, a 
slim, tall, weary figure all white against 
the flame, a cheek’s pure oval, the tense 
curve of a proud neck, a mass of severely 
snodded russet hair. Abashed I came to 
a halt, and was for tiptoeing back to the 
door ; but hearing me, she turned. 

‘*Kenneth!’’ she cried, and stood 
with parted lips. Then, ‘‘ They told 
me—’’ 

‘““That I was taken. ‘True, but I 
escaped. How, I will tell you later. 
The Prince—is he safe ? 

‘‘For the present, yes. A lugger 
put in this morning belonging to some 
smugglers. In it he sailed for the main- 
land with Ronald and Murdoch. You 
will have heard the bad news?”’ 

‘*That Malcolm, Creagh and Donald 
are taken ?”’ 

‘And Flora, too. She iss to be sent 
to London for assisting in the escape of 
the Prince. And so are the others.”’ 

I fell silent, deep in thought, and 
shortly came to a resolution. 

‘* Aileen, the Highlands are no place 
forme. I amastranger here. Every 
clachan in which I am seen is full of 
danger for me. ‘To-morrow I am for 
London.’’ 

‘*’To save Malcolm,’’ she cried. 

‘‘If I can. There is a chance, for 
our family has powerful connections. 
Raasay cannot go. He must stay to 
protect his clansmen. Murdoch is a 
fugitive and his speech would betray 
him in an hour. Remains only I.’’ 

** And I.” 

** You?” 

‘‘ Why not? After ‘the ’15,” women’s 
tears saved many a life. And I, too, 
have friends. Sir Robert Volney, evil 
man as he iss, would move heaven and 
earth to save my brother.’’ 

There was much truth in what she 
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said. In these days of many executions 
a pardon was to be secured less by 
merit than by the massing of influence, 
and I knew of no more potent influence 
than a beautiful woman in tears. To- 
gether we might be able to do some- 
thing for our friends. But there was 
the long journey through a_ hostile 
country to be thought of, and the prob- 
ability that we might never reach our 
destination in freedom. I could not 
tell the blessed child that her presence 
would increase threefold my chances of 
being taken, nor indeed was that a 
thing that held weight with me. Sure 
there was her reputation to be consid- 
ered, but the company of a maid would 
obviate that difficulty. 

Ronald returned next day, and I laid 
the matter before him. He was extra- 
ordinarily loath to let Aileen peril her- 
self, but on the other hand he could not 
let Malcolm suffer the penalty of the 
law without making an effort on his 
behalf. Raasay was tied hand and foot 
by the suspicions of the government, 
and was forced to consent to leave the 
matter in our hands. He made only 
the one stipulation, that we should go 
by way of Edinburgh and take his aunt, 
Miss MacBean with us as chaperone. 

We embarked on the smuggler next 
day for tlie Long Island and were landed 
at Stornoway. After a dreary wait of 
over a week at this place we took ship- 
ping ox a brig bound for Edinburgh. 

The captain landed us near Wemyss 
Castle, some distance up the coast, 
and what was worse, hours before the 
dawn had cleared and in a pelting rain. 

I wrapped Volney’s cloak around 
Aileen and we took the southward road, 
hoping to come on some village where 
we might find shelter. The situation 
might be thought one of extreme dis- 
comfort. There weré we three—Aileen, 
her maid, and I—sloshing along the 
running road in black darkness with 
the dreary splashing of the rain to em- 
phasize our forlorn condition. Over 
unknown paths we traveled on precari- 
ous errand. Yet I for one never took 
a journey that pleased me more. The 
mirk night shut out all others, and a 
fair face framed in a tartan shawl made 
my whole world for me. A note of 


tenderness not to be defined crept into 
our relationship. There was a sweet 
disorder in her hair, and more than 
once the wind whaffed it into my face. 

‘* Tired, Aileen?’’ I asked. ‘‘ There 
is my arm to lean on.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ she said, but presently her 
fingers rested on my sleeve. 

‘‘*Twill be daylight soon, and see ! 
the scudding clouds are driving away 
the rain.’’ 

‘* Yes, Kenneth,’’ she answered, and 
sighed softly. 

‘* You will think I am a sad blun- 
derer to bring you tramping through the 
night.’’ 

‘**T will be thinking you are the good 
friend.’’ 

Too soon the gray dawn broke, for at 
the first glimmer my love disengaged 
herself from my arm. 

Out of the sea the sun rose a great 
ball of flaming fire. 

‘‘ A good omen for the success of our 


journey,’’ I cried. ‘‘ Look !— 
‘Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 


day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.’ ”’ 


‘*The good God grant it prove so, 
Kenneth, for Malcolm and for all ou 
friends.’’ 

We presently came to a small village 
where we had breakfast at the inn. 

A burn ran past the end of the inn 
garden, and here on a rustic bench I 
found my comrade when I sought her 
some hours later. The sun was shining 
on her russet hair. Her chin was in 
her hands, her eyes on the gurgling 
brook. The memories of the night 
must still have been thrilling her, for 
she was singing softly that most exquis- 
ite of love songs, ‘‘ Annie Laurie.’’ 


‘* *Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew, 
Where me and Annie Laurie 

Made up the promise true.’ ” 


Her voice trembled a little, and I took 
up the song. 


‘* "Made up the promise true, 
And ne’er forget will I ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doun and dee.’”’ 


At my first words her lips parted, her 
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head came up prettily to attention, and 
though I could not see them, I was 
ready to vow that her eyes shone. 
Softly her breath came and went. I 
trod nearer as I sang— 


‘* * Her brow is like the snaw-drift, 
Her throat is like the swan, 
She’s jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weel micht span.’ 


‘*Ob, Aileen ! 
had the right. 
dear heart ?’’ 

‘*[—do—not—know. Oh, you for- 
get—my brother Malcolm—’”’ 

‘*T forget everything but this, that I 
love you, Aileen.’’ 

In her cheeks was being fought the 
war of the roses, with Lancaster vic- 
torious. Our eyes married, in hers at 
least love lucent. 

‘* Truly, Kenneth ?”’ 

‘* From the head to the heet of you, 
Aileen lass. For you I would die, and 
that is all there is about it,’’ I cried 
wildly. 

‘* Well then, take me, Kenneth. I am 
all yours. Of telling love there are 
many ways in the gaelic, and I will be 
thinking them all at once.”’ 

And so Kenneth Montagu came into 
his inheritance at last. 


If I might, if I only 
Won’t you give it me, 








CHAPTER XV. 
REPRIEVED. 


It was in London, five days later. 

Sadly | made my way toward the 
city through jostling crowds of sight- 
seers. A batch of captives from the 
North was to pass through the town 
that day on their way to prison, and a 
fleering rabble surged to and fro about 
the streets of London in gala dress, 
boisterous, jovial, pitiless. From high 
to low, by common consent, the town 
made holiday. Above the common 
ruck, in windows hired for the occasion, 
the fashionable world, exuding patron- 
age and perfume, sat waiting for the 
dreary procession to pass. In the win- 
dows opposite where I, dressed in the 
guise of a common apprentice, found 
standing room, a party from the West 
End made much talk and laughter. In 


the group I recognized 
Westerleigh, Sir James 
Topham Beauclerc. 

First came four wagonloads of the 
wounded, huddled together thick as 
shrimps, their palid faces and forlorn 
appearance a mute cry for sympathy. 
The mob roared like wild beasts, poured 
out maledictions on their unkempt 
heads, hurled stones and sticks at them 
amid furious din and clamor. At times 
it seemed as if the prisoners would be 
torn from the hands of their guard by 
the excited mob. Scarce any name was 
found too vile with which to execrate 
these unfortunate gentlemen who had 
been guilty of no crime but excessive 
loyalty. 

Some of the captives were destined 
for the New Prison in Southwark, oth- 
ers for Newgate and a few for the Mar- 
shalsea. Those of the prisoners who 
were able to walk were handcuffed to- 
gether in couples, with the exception of 
a few of the officers, who rode on horse- 
back, bound hand and foot. Among 
the horsemen I easily recognized Mal- 
colm Macleod, who sat erect, dour, 
scornful, his strong face set like a vice, 
looking neither to the right nor the 
left. Another batch of foot prisoners 
followed. Several of the poor fellows 
were known to me, including Leath, 
Chadwick and the lawyer Morgan. 
My roving eye fell on Creagh and Cap- 
tain Roy shackled together. 

From the window above a piercing 
cry of agony rang out. 

‘‘Tony! Tony!’’ 

Creagh slewed ’round his head and 
threw up his free hand. 

‘**Toinette !’’ he cried. 

But Miss Westerleigh had fainted, 
and Volney was already carrying her 
from the window with the flicker of a 
grim smile on his face. I noticed with 
relief that Craven had disappeared from 
sight. 


Antoinette 
Craven and 


My relief was temporary. When I 
turned to leave I found my limbs 
clogged with impedimenta. To each 


arm hung a bailiff and a third clung 
like a leech to my legs. Some paces 
distant Sir James Craven stood hulloing 
them to the sport with malign pleasure. 

‘To it, fustian breeches! Yoho! 
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yoho! There’s ten guineas in it for 
each of you and two hundred for me. 
’Slife, down with him, you redhaired 
fellow! Throw him hard. Ecod, I'll 
teach you to be rough with Craven, my 
cockerel Montagu!’’ And the bully 
kicked me twice where I lay. 

The bailiffs took me to the New 
Prison and thrust me into an under- 
ground cell, about the walls of which 
moisture hung in beads. Like the rest 
of the prisoners, I was heavily ironed 
by day and fastened down to the floor 
by astaple at night. One hour in the 
day we were suffered to go into the 
yard for exercise and to be inspected 
and commented upon by the great 
number of visitors who were allowed 
access to the prison. On the second 
day of my arrival I stood blinking in 
the strong sunlight, having just come 
up from my dark cell, when two pris- 
oners shuffled across the open to me, 
their fetters dragging on the ground. 
Conceive my great joy at finding Creagh 
and Donald Roy fellow inmates of New 
Prison with me. Indeed, Captain Roy 
occupied the very next cell to mine. 

The morning dawned on which nine 
of us were to be executed. Our coffee 
was served to us in a room off the yard 
and we drank it in silence. I noticed 
that Macdonald was not with us and 
turned to Creagh for an explanation. 

‘‘ Haven’t you heard ?” he asked, his 
eyes brightening. Some one gave him 
a file and he has been tinkering at his 
irons for days. Yesterday afternoon 

“he snapped them in the yard while we 
surrounded him in talk, then walked 
out with the visitors cool as you please. 
Egad!”’ 


‘‘Lucky dog!’’ murmured Leath. 
‘“‘T hope they won’t nail him again.” 

The governor of the prison bustled in. 

‘* Now, gentlemen, if you are ready.”’ 

Three sledges waited for us in the 
yard to draw us to the gallows tree. 

A heavy rain was falling, but the 
crowd between the prison and Kensing- 
ton Common was immense. 

A messenger with an official docu- 
ment was waiting for us at the gallows. 
The sheriff tore it open. We had all 
been bearing ourselves boldly enough I 
dare say, but at sight of that paper our 
lips. parched, our throats choked, and 
our eyes burned. Creagh found the 
hardihood at that moment to complain 
of the rope about his neck. 

‘*T wish the gossoon who made this 
halter was to be hanged in it. ’Slife, 
the thing doesn’t fit by a mile,’’ he said. 

‘* Mr. Anthony Creagh pardoned, Mr. 
Kenneth Montagu reprieved,’’ said the 
sheriff, without a trace of feeling. 

For an instant the world swam dizzily 
before me. I closed my eyes, partly 
from faintness, partly to hide from the 
other poor fellows the joy that leaped 
to them. One by one the brave lads 
came up and shook hands with Creagh 
and me in congratulation. 

On our way back to the prison Creagh 
turned to me with streaming eyes. 
‘*Do you know whom I have to thank 
for this, Kenneth ?”’ 

‘‘No. Who?” 

‘* Antoinette Westerleigh, God bless 
her true heart! ’’ 

And that set me wondering. It might 
be that Charles and Aileen alone 
had won my reprieve for me, but I sus- 
pected Volney’s fine hand in the matter. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GOLF WALK 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Behold, my child, this touching scene, 
The golfer on the golfing-green ; 
Pray mark his legs’ uncanny swing, 
The golf-walk is a gruesome thing ! 


See how his arms and shoulders ride 
Above his legs in a ride, 
While over bunker, hill and lawn 
His feet, relentless, drag him on. 


And does the man walk always so? 
Nay! nay! my child, and eke, oh! no! 
It is a gait he only knows 

When he has on his golfing clothes. 


Blame not the man for that strange stride, 
He could not help it if he tried ; 

It is his timid feet that try 

From his obstreperous clothes to fly. 
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V/MagOSE came into my room, 

J Wey her eyes like saucers. I 
2 ve hilf was writing. 

teen §@€6. ** Rose,’ Lasked, aware 

of her presence, but not of her expres- 

sion, ‘‘what kind of a hero ought girls 

of sixteen to read about? I’ve tried three 


and not one of them will do.” I pushed 
aside the manuscript impatiently. ‘I wish 
I hadn’t promised I’d write it,’”’ I said 


crossly. 

Then I looked up at Rose and saw her eyes. 
She held a letter in her hand. 

‘*Ted has resigned from the navy,’’ she an- 
nounced tragically. 

I confess I was surprised, though not to the 
horrified extent that Rose’s tone expressed. 

‘“Why shouldn’t he resign?’ I asked. ‘It 
isn’t like imprisonment for life. One can 
get out.” 

But Rose sat aown near me and went on as 
if I had not spoken. 

‘“‘With his prospects, with Ais ability, so 
young and such honors.” 

‘*Goodness! Rose,’’ I broke in, ‘‘I should 
think you were preaching his funeral ora- 
tion.”’ 

“It is his funeral,’’ said Rose solemnly, 
and guiltless of intentional slang. ‘‘He has 
killed himself, professionally, and now he’s 
going to bury himself,—down on Long Isl- 
and,’’ she added, as if to make her metaphor 
more locally vivid. ‘‘It’s suicide, that’s 
what it is, suicide. His sister is heartbroken,” 
here she gazed at her letter mournfully. 

‘*Rose,’’ said I severely, ‘‘I shall be hys- 
tericalina moment. Your face and tone and 
the thought of the Lieutenant’s self-destruc- 
tion are too much for me. Put your hat 
straight and don’t stick your eyes out so.’’ 

‘* She was so proud of him,’’ she continued, 
taking off her hat and jabbing the hat pins 
through its crown, ‘‘so proud of him.” 

‘* What is he going to do?”’ I asked. 

‘*Rose looked up from the letter she was 
re-reading. 


‘*That’s the worst of it. As his sister says, 


if he would only be a civil engineer or some- 
thing ’’—Rose held the letter nearer the light 
strenuous, 


—‘‘ ‘something _ s-t-r-e-n-u-o-’, 








that’s it, ‘something strenuous.’ This is what 
she says: ‘ He is so fitted for a strenuous life. 
But, my dear girl, what do you think that 
crazy boy has taken it into his head to be?”’ 
Here Rose turned from the letter to me. 
‘* What do you think ?”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘‘A farmer !”’ 

‘“‘That's according to scripture,’”’ I said. 
‘“‘He has turned his sword into a pruning 
hook.” 

‘*T don’t know what a pruning hook is,” 
said Rose, ‘‘but I’m sure a sword is much 
nicer. ‘I can’t make it out at all’,’’ she was 
reading from the letter again. ‘‘‘It would 
just have broken mother’s heart. She fairly 
ad to drag him to Annapolis, and was so 
proud of him in his uniform and all the 
notice he received. And now to think of him 
down on that ridiculous little old farm of his 
—well, I am going to be as nice as I can 
about it, but it will be hard work.’ ”’ 

Rose stopped reading and leaned back in 
her chair. She seemed to be thinking deep- 
ly. I watched her unconscious face. I, too, 
was puzzled over the Lieutenant’s radical 
change of profession. And yet it seemed to 
me that perhaps I understood better than 
those who had known him so long and so 
well. I had noticed the sigh of satisfaction 
with which he would settle down for an 
evening in our little sitting-room. I had seen 
his boyish delight in the simple dinner or in- 
formal luncheon that he had shared with Rose 
and me. And I thought that possibly the 
love of peace had outweighed the glories of 
war, and that the homing instinct had led him 
from foreign shores to the little Long Island 
farm that was, after all, his very own. 

Still I watched Rose’s face. A variety of 
expressions were following one another in 
readable sequence over her mobile features. 
Disapproval first, then bewilderment; bewil- 
derment giving place to surprise and surprise 
fading away into certainty. Then a pleased 
half-smile played about her mouth ; roguish- 
ness, tenderness and triumph mingled in her 
voice as she spoke. 

‘*T believe I know why Ted left the navy, ’’ 
she said. 
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‘*Good,’’ I said approvingly. ‘‘ Now you 
can tell me.” 

‘‘Don’t you know?” she asked. 

‘‘Indeed I don’t,’’ I answered truthfully. 
‘* He hasn’t said a word about it to me.”’ 

‘‘ He is going to marry,” she announced. 

‘«<Off with his head!’’’ I cried. ‘‘ Dear 
me, Rose, first dead and then wed. You have 
reversed the usual order of things. What an 
imagination you have! Or have you any 
other authority for your announcement ?”’ 

Rose ignored my remarks. 

‘“‘Once,’”? she proceeded, wagging a small 
forefinger at me, in wise old woman fashion, 
‘Ted told me that he didn’t think a man in 
the navy had any right to marry. / know why 
he has resigned.”’ 

‘There is no doubt,” said I, ‘‘that the 
author of ‘ The Critique of Pure Reason’ lost 
a valuable assistant through not knowing 
you.”’ 

‘“ You may joke,”’ she said sternly, ‘‘ but 7 
know. He will zever give you up,”’ and with 
this prophetic assertion she left the room. 

I laughed helplessly. It was useless to ar- 
gue, and after all, what could I say? How 
blind she was and yet how thankful I was for 
that blindness! For her belief that the lieu- 
tenant was hopefully in love with me would 
prevent her from suspecting that he was 
hopelessly in love with her, and I would keep 
his secret, though he might never know it was 
in my possession. 





She Sé€é med lo be 
thinking deeply. 


I tried to work again, but the only hero my 
mind or pen would picture was a tall, slender, 
keen-eyed man; aman who had left a battle 
ship for a farm, and had laid aside the blue 
and gold for the plain garb of a country gen- 
tleman. Obviously such an one would not 
suit the requirements of youthful readers. 

* * * * * * 


That very evening the lieutenant called. 
He looked at Rose as though he expected to 
be scolded. 

‘Well, in two months I'll be free,’’ he an- 
nounced aggressively. 

But Rose disappointed him. 

“‘Are you sure you'll never be sorry you’ve 
given up your profession ?” she asked mildly. 

‘‘It wasn’t my profession,’’ he answered. 
‘‘It was the profession that was chosen for 
me. Rather than disappoint anyone I’ve 
done the best I could at it. But I'm sick of 
it. Sick of it,” he went on, sitting down by 
my desk. ‘‘There hasn’t been a day since 
I’ve been in the service, except those that 
have been too busy for me to imagine any- 
thing, that I haven’t thought of my little old 
place down in the country, and imagined my- 
self pottering about. I didn’t expect I’d get 
to it till I was a good many years older, but 
somehow, lately,’’ here he looked at me as if 
he hoped I’d understand, ‘‘ somehow lately 
I've felt that maybe I've done in these few 
years enough—of that kind, I mean—to quit 
and do what I want to. Of course it hasn’t 
been so very 
much, still 
there’s been a 
good deal 
crowded in.”’ 

‘‘Indeed there 
has,”’ I agreed 
warmly.,‘‘ I un- 
derstand, I 
think, what you 
mean. You felt, 
for some reason, 
that you had 
about so much 
of that sort of 
thing to do, and 
of course at first 
you thought it 
would take a 
lifetime. But, as 
things turned, 
the war and all 
that, you feel as 
if you’d earned 
the right, as it 
were, to leave it 
now to those 
who like it bet- 
ter, and to fol- 
low your own 
inclination and 
tastes.”’ 

Ay ‘““That’s it,” 
th AZ: he exclaimed 

tas) eagerly. ‘‘ You 
: think I’m right, 
don’t you? Of 
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course it’s all settled and I wouldn't change, 
but—you think it’s all right, don’t you?”’ 

Hebe came in just then to ask Rose some- 
thing, and she left the room saying, ‘‘ Well, I 
wish you luck.”’ 

‘I do think it's all right,” said I, in reply 
to the lieutenant’s question, ‘‘and I’m sure 
she will understand.”’ 

‘*She does, I’m sure,”’ 
‘* Dear old Mater !’’ 

He was fingering a small book and I took it 
from him. He laughed and flushed. 

‘**4 Few Words on Roses,’ ’’ I read, 

ee a bought it,’’ he explained. ‘*There’s 
a jolly little rose house on the place. I 
thought I'd like to try a few experiments. 
You’re interested in roses, aren’t you?” 

I told him I loved them and was very sure 
he’d find them a more delightful study than 
tactics or navigation. 

**You do approve of what I've done?’’ he 
questioned again anxiously. He laid his hand 
on mine as he spoke and I pulled away awk- 
wardly and gbruptly. It was so unlike him 
that it startled me. 

His eyes were looking strangely, earnestly 
into mine. If I had not been so certain that 
he cared for Rose I should almost have 
thought—but I realized that he only wanted 
a little intelligent sympathy. Probably sister 
Marie had not succeeded in being as ‘‘nice’’ 
as she had hoped to be. 

So I answered, ‘‘ Indeed I do approve, and 
I’m glad to see that besides the courage 
you’ve already shown us you possess, you 
also have the courage of your convictions.” 

‘“*T haven’t much courage,’’ he said half 
shamefacedly. ‘‘If I had—’’ Then he 
started to take my hand again. ‘‘I wonder 
if you do understand,’’ he said in a low tone. 

But I pretended I didn’t see. I picked 
up the unfinished manuscript that was still ly- 
ing on my desk and looked at it carefully. 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” I said. Then I 
felt that I must say something more and 
added, ‘Rose says you’re going to be mar- 
ried,” that being the first thing I thought of 


he said simply. 


and the last thing I wanted to say. The 
lieutenant smiled grimly. ; 
‘* Rose is very intuitive—sometimes.”’ His 


tone implied that this was not one of the 
times, and I felt I had blundered horribly. 

‘Rose is very silly—sometimes,”’ I re- 
turned, and I hastened to change the sub- 
ject. “I’m going to have you for my hero.’ 

‘Your hero,” and he started a step nearer. 
‘*But you don’t mean it.” 

‘‘Ves, I do,” I insisted, holding up the 
manuscript more conspicuously. 

‘‘Oh, I see,”’ said the lieutenant. 

‘«T've tried three already, and none of them 
will suit,’’ I went on foolishly. ‘‘ Now I think 
I'll take you, and with a few changes—”’ 

He walked toward the window. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t,” he said, ‘‘I’d not do at all, 
even with changes. I’m no hero. I’m an 
ass.”’ 

I saw that in some way I had hurt him. 

‘*T didn’t mean to be flippant,’’ I cried, tak- 
ing a step toward him. ‘I have tried to let 


you see how I sympathized with you, but of 
course you’ve never told me and I couldn’t 
say anything.” 

‘*You must have seen it plainly enough—”’ 

“T did,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘and that is why I 
had so much sympathy—”’ He turned quickly. 

‘‘I don’t want your sympathy,’ he said in 
arough tone. ‘‘I want—” and then Rose 
came into the room. 

I was glad of it. I would hate to have him 
tell me of his love for her. She is so happy 
in her engagement to Paul. Why should her 
happiness mean his misery? It is a queer 
world. 

“I was afraid you would be gone, Ted,” 
said Rose. ‘See what he left in the hall, the 
careless boy.” She had an uncovered box in 
her arms. ‘‘ Look, Chérie, the loveliest roses ; 
but they’re awfully wilted,” and she shook 
her head at the lieutenant. 

He said he hoped we'd like the flowers, he’d 
sent down to the farm for them. And then 
he told us that he was going to be very busy 
and couldn’t probably see us for some time. 
He was sorry, he said, and Rose and I ex- 
pressed our regret and said he must come just 
as soon as he could. He certainly would, he 
said, and then he went away and forgot to 
shake hands with me. It worried me a little, 
for I knew I must have offended him even 
more than ! thought. 

Rose took the flowers to the dining-room. 

“I’m going to put them in your cut-glass 
bowl,”’ she said. ‘‘ Do you mind?” 

‘*No,’’ said I, and she disappeared. 

She came back presently, looking queer 
and bringing the bunch of roses. 

‘*Hebe says,’’ she began, ‘‘ that Ted asked 
for you when he came.”’ 

She looked narrowly at me. 

‘*Hebe says,’’ she went on, ‘‘that he 
brought the roses this afternoon, while you 
were out. She forgot them. What a little 
dunce I was !”’ 

‘Did you want her to tell me that?’ I 
cried. ‘I can see it by the way you are talk- 
ing. The lieutenant only happened to ask 
for me first and of course he meant the roses 
for both of us.” 

‘*Did he?” asked Rose skeptically. 

‘He always asks for both of us.’’ 

‘* Does he ?”’ asked Rose. 

‘* He always means everything for us both.” 
I referred to numerous offerings of the lieu- 
tenant. 

‘‘Really?” said Rose, ‘‘then perhaps he 
means /his for us both!’’ She flourished a 
card toward me with a triumphant smile. 

‘**T have tried so many times to tell you,’” 
Iread. ‘ ‘Won't you understand ?’” 

I knew I grew white. Rose looked at me 
fixedly. 

‘* What's the matter ?’’ she said. 

I made no reply. 

‘*You can’t think ‘ha¢ was meant for me.’’ 
There was less triumph in her voice, but still 
no hint of suspicion. 

‘*Can you, dear ?” she repeated softly. 

I shook my head, and with a gay little 
tm she left me. 
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‘*\T rather keep an eye on the market.” 


A MATTER OF MIND 


By JAMES EDMUND DUNNING 


HE policeman I had been noticing for 

some minutes came across the station 

to where I awaited my train. He car- 
ried a printed paper. 

‘‘Where are you going, sir?’’ he asked me, 
looking to the paper and back again. I had 
just bought a Providence ticket, but I re- 
plied :— 

‘Excuse me, but I’m not sufficiently de- 
cided to inform you.”’ 

He did not seem so indignant as I expected, 


but smiled with an indulgent kindliness which | 


angered me. 

“No offense, sir,’? he continued, ‘‘ only— 
well, aren’t you Mr. Martin—Gerald Martin, 
of Philadelphia ?”’ 

“I’m not obliged to reply to such imperti- 
nence,’’ I said. 

‘*No,—but aren’t you ?”’ 

‘* What ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Martin, of Philadelphia ?”’ 

‘No!’’ I replied in a way intended to settle 
our growing difficulty. 

‘““T see,” remarked the fellow with amaz- 
ing affrontery, because I could not under- 
stand what he could see; ‘‘ then, sir, as a spe- 
cial favor to an officer in the discharge of his 
duty, will you tell me who you are ?”’ 

‘A duty ?’’ I asked incredulously. 

“An important one, sir,’’ he replied, so 
earnestly as to win me. 

I picked up my bag to enter the Providence 
train. ‘‘Since you insist,’’ I said, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you my name is—my name—is—why—offi- 
cer—” 

Horrible, indeed! I could not recall it! 
The more I tried, the less I could. It was a 
most astounding psychological incident. I 
was interested, but annoyed. 

The policeman enjoyed another indulgent 
smile, and made a sign which brought up two 
men; they must have been watching us. I 
did not find myself able to respond with sin- 


cerity to their greetings. One, a tall youngster, 
addressed me most familiarly. The other 
stared. 

‘I’m not ‘Gerald Martin,’’’ I said, laugh- 
ing in spite of my mortification, ‘‘and but for 
the rather brutal way in which you have 
assailed me, I could not have been placed in 
this embarrassing position. I’ve been work- 
ing hard of late, I think, and—’’ 

‘* What’s your business, sir ?’’ queried the 
silent member, suddenly. They all seemed 
deeply interested. 

‘Nothing regular, you know,’’ I replied, 
conscious of a sense of impropriety in such 
an answer, though it was the best I had. ‘Il 
—I rather keep an eye on the market, and I 
write, sometimes.’’ That was as easy as any- 
thing. 

The end of it was that we all went to call 
on the chief of police. I felt chagrined. They 
chattered at a fearful rate, and then one said: 

‘“‘He has been calling himself ‘George 
Marsh.’’’ My heart leaped. 

‘‘T am George Marsh,”’ gentlemen, I cried, 
for it seemed to come back to me then, ‘‘ and 
I am a lawyer by profession, though given to 
literature. I live in the city of Boston, at the 
Winterset Hotel.” 

The man who spoke little but looked at 
me hard, said:— 

‘‘And how long 
have you lived in 
Boston, Mr. 
Marsh ?”” 

“Oh,” I ans- 
wered, ‘‘not—not % 
solong, youknow ) 
—not so long.” ) 
Really, it 
seemed to 
me the time 
was of no im- 
porta nce, 
just then. 
They spoke in low 
tones until my 
quiet acquaintance 
said :— 

‘*Mr. Marsh, we 
are in a very diffi- 
cult situation. We 
cannot get out of 
it without your aid. 
I beg you will not 
insist on our at 
present informing 
you of the details. 
I want to ask you 
if, as a very special 
favor, to help per- 
sons in deep dis- 
tress, you are will- 
ing to join our party 
and accompany us 
to Philadelphia, 
free of all expense, 
and at a reasonable 
compensation for / 
loss of time.” 


‘How long?” I ‘Or this luxurious Thackeray.” 
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asked, wondering what was coming next. 

‘Two or three days—perhaps,’’ he replied. 

“‘Yes,’’ L agreed, ‘ | will go if it will do you 
a service—because you seem to be agitated to 
an extraordinary degree.”’ 

We started for Philadelphia with no delay, 
and I found myself in company whose agree- 
able manners were tempered with a respectful 
reticence. On nearing our carriage at Cam- 
den station I halted and said :— 

‘‘Gentlemen, you must excuse me if I in- 
sist that before going further I be admitted to 
a knowledge of our errand.” 

The slender youth seemed fit for remon- 
strance, but the other, whom I had begun to 
like, interrupted :— 

‘To be sure. Well, then, I am Doctor 
Wrangle—this is Mr. Harold Martin, son of 
Mr. Gerald Martin—”’ 

‘*My double, I suppose ?” I said. 

‘* Yes,” replied the doctor, and I wondered 
what about his face reminded me of that po- 

ceman. 

‘As to our errand,” he continued, ‘‘ Mr. 
Martin most mysteriously disappeared three 
weeks ago. We are searching for him, and 
we want you—a practical lawyer with plenty 
of leisure, to take up the hunt as an entirely 
unprejudiced person. The best detectives 
have failed. We have been seeking a man 
exactly—yes, I may say exactly like you.” 


























‘* My double, I suppose ?” 
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‘‘You display astounding confidence in a 
stranger,’’ I suggested. 

‘“We are desperate,” replied he.. ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Martin is frantic with grief and apprehension. 
Will you allow us to put you in entire charge 
of the search for a sufficient period to make a 
study of the case ?”’ 

I got into the carriage. 

At the door young Martin led the way past 
a pretty maid into a house set with obvious 
elegance. It occurred to me that the missing 
Martin lived well when he was at home. The 
doctor and I waited. Harold ran upstairs. I 
heard a door unlatch and a woman's voice 
cried something indefinite. Then Harold 
broke in. ‘‘ Yes, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘ we’ve 
found him.” 

‘* The door closed. 
garding me intently. 

‘‘Well, sir ?’’ he remarked, as if expecting 
me to say something of importance. 

‘* Mrs. Martin was expecting me, then ?’’ I 
inquired. 

‘* Expecting you ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—or someone in my capacity.” 

‘* Yes,”’ the doctor led the way toward what 
looked like a library. ‘‘ We needed you des- 

rately.” 

‘It's very flattering to be in such demand,” 
I replied. 

“You'll be better than Jolworthy, the po- 
lice detective who has been bungling the 
case,’’ returned the doctor. ‘‘He has been 
outrageously careless of Mrs. Martin’s feel- 
ings. This is Mr. Martin’s library.” 

‘*Martin lived well, anyway,’’ I said. ‘“‘A 
bookman, wasn’t he ?’’ 

‘* No—a lawyer.”’ 

‘*A good one, then.”’ 

‘* Yes—good to all but himself.’’ 

‘** How?” 

‘*Overwork. His last murder trial finished 
him.”’ 

Isurveyed the room in detail. It overflowed 
with elegance. 

‘** I’ve discovered a clue, doctor,” I cried, as 
I stood before a ripping collection of Byzan- 
tine teapots. He was by my side instantly, 
all alive. 

‘**Don’t start,” said I, ‘I’ve only discovered 
that Martin was out of his mind. No sane 
man could stay out of this library three suc- 
cessive weeks and live.’’ 

‘* Don't trifle, please,” said the doctor, look- 
ing pained. 

But my opinion of Martin was fixed. ‘No 
sane man could quit these teapots three 
weeks,” I repeated. ‘‘ No proper mind could 
be lured from those Mongolian ivories, or these 
amazing brasses, or this luxurious Thackeray; 
hence, the poor devil is mentally askew. Clue 
one forme. Has Jolworthy so much?” 

The doctor only pointed to the library table. 
‘*Look over his papers,”’ he said, ‘‘ his diary 
is there, too, at the top of the pile. He was 
hot over the trial, you'll see.’”’ 

I read aloud the last entry :— 

‘Jury has now been out twenty-eight hours. 
My head spins. I'll walkin the park an hour 
to tone me up.” 


I found the doctor re- 
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““That,’’ I declared, is where / 
Martin went to smash.” 

‘‘It is,” assented the doctor. * -\ 
‘*Can’t you some way connect : 
that jury business with the 
mystery? Can’t you make 
that and the walk in the park 
and the dizzy head mean some- 
thing to you? Put yourself in 
his place, Mr. Marsh, can’t 
you?” 

“*Can’t see it,” I replied. 
‘*T’m not a Vidocq, you know. 
In short, I make nothing out 
of it.” 

‘“‘Nothing at all!’’ cried 
young Martin, in a despairing 
voice. I turned to see him at 
the door, with a lady whom I 
supposed was his mother. They 
had been eavesdropping, and I 
did not like that. I bowed for- 
mally. In spite of Wrangle’s 
detaining hand, Mrs. Martin, a 
most attractive person, I must 
admit, came quickly to my side 
and sank down with her arms 
about me. ; 

‘““My darling!” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘won’t my love help = 
you to see it all as it is?” 

I leaped to my feet and flung 
the woman off. Wrangle’s face 
was an added insult. 

‘*By Heaven, sir,’’ I cried, 
“if this is a joke—well, sir,’’ 
and I ave for the door, 
‘*T don’t wonder poor Martin 
left home !”’ 

Just then the detestable Jolworthy entered. 

I read insolent intentions in his eyes and 
met them in perfect kind. 

‘“‘They’ve enough of you, sir,” I growled, 
savagely as I could. 

He grinned insultingly. ‘‘Oh, drop this 
bluff,’’ he said, ’‘ it makes me tired !”’ 

‘* Will you leave, sir, and let me finish my 
business with these people?’’ I demanded, 
very angry. 

Jolworthy sneered audibly. I started for 
him. He dodged around the library table. 
I vaulted over it. As I alighted Jolworthy, 
possibly somewhat cut up by my violence, 
extended his fist quite vigorously. Something 
cracked, back in my head, and I could do 
nothing but fall on the floor. 

It will always seem that it was avery long 
while later when I awoke. The slender youth 
and his mother were over me. They looked 
strangely like—then it began coming back. 
Why, I was in my house. My wifeand boy— 

‘“*Mr. Marsh,”’ said he, ‘‘are you better?” 

I was irritated. 

‘‘ Harold,” I cried, ‘‘ what’s the matter with 
you? Don’t you know your own father? 
Who is Marsh, and what’s the matter with 
my head? Helena, how does all this happen? 
Why—Helena !”’ 

My wife threw a towel one way and a bottle 
of camphor the other, after which she shrieked 
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in a loud voice and ‘“ }; 
cast her arms about ‘ * ; a 
my neck. I will not a 
say what she said into L A 

my /effear. I discovered that my right ear 
was covered with a huge damp towel. 

Harold was yelling like an Indian buck. And 
then that great boy kissed me. I was angry. 

‘** Be quiet, you silly —, I cried, striv- 
ing to look not too deeply disgusted over such 
hysteria. ‘‘ Now tell me, did the jury report ?’’ 

Harold whooped and Helena began to 
cry. 

‘*Harold,’”’ I commanded sternly, ‘‘ some- 
thing has happened. Tell me!” 

‘*Yes,’’ cried Wrangle, who had been stand- 
ing behind me all the time, ‘‘ tell him, Harold, 
all of it,—beginning with three weeks ago.’ 

I reared my son to be truthful at all 
times, but I did not believe all he then said. 
After he had done I turned to Wrangle: 

‘* What brought me out of it?’’ 

‘*That thundering rap Jolworthy gave you,” 
he answered, grinning. 

‘‘T don’t know who Jolworthy is,” said I, 
going over to Helena and taking her in my 
arms then and there, ‘‘ but white or black or 
whatever, I insist that he be invited here to 
dinner and that the best in the house be his.”’ 

But Helena did not seem to care about 
Joilworthy. 
















‘ T is a year ago this month that 
the ‘‘American Diary of a Jap- 
anese Girl” first attracted the 
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attention of the public 


) in the pages of LESLIE’s 


MONTHLY. The editors 
of the magazine, and 
now the publishers of 
Miss Morning Glory’s 
most naive voluine, have 
been beset by questions 
as to the author’s iden- 
tity, but still the secret 
is kept absolutely. One 
thing is certain. The 
author is Japanese. The 
diary would have been 


an impossible feat for any one 


blood. 


No Anglo-Saxon would 


\ with a drop of our Western 


be so unconscious of self. We 
Americans are just beginning 
to get used to a strong infusion 
(Cn of Japanese into our contem- 














porary literature and 
art. Miss Onoto Watan- 
na, author of ‘‘ The Jap- 
anese Nightingale,” 
Yone Noguchi, poet au- 
thor of ‘‘Seen and Un- 
seen,’’ and Gengiro 
Yeto, the artist, are all 
to-day familiar to our 
public. 


=" 


In a recent interview, 
Charles R. Sherlock, the 
author of ‘‘The Red 


Anvil,’’ made the following some- 
what startling comment on Dan- 
iel Webster :— 

“In my reference to Daniel 
Webster’s speech, made here in 
1851, | made one of my charac- 
say: ‘He is 
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drunk!’ Now a 


he certainly 
was drunk 
when he 
made that “jw 
speech here. 
I’ve looked 
into the 





matter and made thorough inquir- 
ies, and I’m sure that’s right. The 
little iron balcony from which he 
spoke still projects from 
the east side of the 
Courier building, facing 
City Hall Park. When 
I was a reporter on the 
Courier, ail the old cit- 
izens used to come up 
into the editorial-room 
and say: ‘ Do you know 
that Daniel Webster 
made a speech from that 
balcony? And he was 
drunk, too!’ ”’ 


m _—wo— 
The success of Stephen 
Phillips’ poetic ‘‘Paolo and ©) 
Francesca ’’ will arouse in- G 
terest in a comparison be- 
tween his setting of the 
world-wide story of love and 
death with D’Annunzio’s 
quite different presen- 
tation of the same trag- 
edy in his ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini,’’ as acted by 
Duse and her company 
in their present Ameri- 
can tour. It is inter- 
esting to remember that 
D’Annunzio’s tragedy, 
when first presented 
last Decemberin Rome, 
created such an uproar 
in the theater that the 
critics were reminded 
of the reception of ‘‘ Hernan,” 
by Victor Hugo, but D’Annun- 
zi0 was not called upon to con- 
tinue the fight with the persist- 
ence and vigor of the great 
Frenchman. The reaction 
against the bitter 
prejudice of 
\, the moment 
Viollowed 
quickly, and 
\ “Francesca” 
> has played to 
gcrow ded 
houses amid 
the unwaver- 
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ing enthusiasm of Italian audiences. Mr. 
Arthur Symons is making the English trans- 
lation, and announces his intention of adher- 
ing as closely as practicable to the unrhymed 
verse employed by D’Annunzio. 


=—"1"—=—> 


Another Woman’s name, this time that of 
an Englishwoman, must be added to the 
long list of those who 
have gained their great- 
est success by drawing 
children. Miss Edith 
Farmiloe, in her 
‘* Young George,’’ a ser- 
ies of studies of children 
of the London slums, 
has done some most 
original and charming 
work. The little sketch 
on this page shows 
her method, which 
is as simple and direct as it is effective. 


== 





The value of ornamental book covers, both 
artistically and for advertising purposes, 
seems to be increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. The public has grown to expect an at- 
tractive cover on a book asa matter of course, 
and the number of those who make a business 
of creating designs for that purpose is con- 
tinually increasing. A few of this autumn’s 
book covers are shown on the first page of 
this department, and they represent some of 
the most popular types of this kind of work, 
although reproduced 
merely in black and 
white, they of course 
lack the most essen- 
tial element of their 
success and their 
greatest charm. 


= 


Mr. William Winter, 
whose latest photo- 
graph we publish on 
this page, may be said, 
without reproach to 
to the talents of his 
brother critics, to 
stand at the very head 
of his profession. The 
appreciation of Mr. 
Mansfield’s art, which 
Mr. Winter does us 
the honor to contri- 
bute to this number 
of LESLIE’s MONTH- 
LY, is an admirable 
example of the com- 
bined delicacy and 
vigor of his criti- 
cism. It may well 
serve as a model of its kind. 


—_— 10 


The cult of nonsense has increased to such 
an extent, and the number of purely non- 
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sense books has 
grown so large that 
a ‘*Nonsense An- 
thology” is an- 
nounced among the 
fall books this year. 
The editor of this, 
the first anthology 
of its class, is Miss 
Carolyn Wells, who 
has created not a lit- 
tle of the best known 
of recent verse of 
this particular varie- 
ty. She should be a 
thoroughly compe- 
tent judge of what is 
and is not nonsense, 
and in the preface to 
the book she makes 
a rather successful and appreciative analysis 
of hersubject. There is more variety in non- 
sense than people generally imagine, and a 
fashion as distinct and as variable as that for 
any other kind of literature. The market for 
it seems to be constantly increasing. The 
present time is, indeed, as one of the non- 
sense-makers said :— 
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*‘An age when humor’s worth its weight in 
gold, 
And nonsense valued at a stated price ; 
When no wit’s squandered, but in books ’tis 


sold, 
And where men speak it once they write it 
twice. 
= 
Josiah Ward, the 


author of the histor- 
ical novel of Assyr- 
ian life, ‘‘ Come With 
Me Into Babylon,”’ 
was formerly a St. 
Louis boy, and took 
part many years ago 
in a ‘‘cold reception’”’ 
to the Grand Duke 
Alexis when he passed 
through the part of St. 
Louis near the high 
school which young 
Ward attended. It was 
ona winter’s day when 
this Grand Duke of 
Russia rode through 
the city and received a 
salvo of snowballs 
given on the spur of 
the moment by young 
Ward and his friends, 
The Grand Duke’s 
aides construed the 
bombardment as an 
attempt to assassinate, 
but Alexis, who remembered his own boy- 
hood, brushed off the snow and laughed with 
great glee. 

Mr. Ward is now the editor of an important 
newspaper in the West, and his genial nature 
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has made of him the sort of man who can get 
the most good work out of the independent 
spirit of a newspaper staff. He isa capital 
storyteller, and possesses wit of a subtle sort. 
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Throughout the West, 
where his kindly per- 
sonality is cherished, 
his advent into the 
field of literature is 
held with great 
warinth of feeling. 


== 


William Macleod 
Raine, the author of 
“A Daughter of Raa- 
say,” says that he has 
knocked about the 
West a good deal and 
‘looked through Old 
Man Hard Luck’s 
specs’”’ at intervals 
during a good many 
years. He knows what 
it is to seareh for the 
soft spot of a saddle 
for a pillow and go to 
sleep with the stars 
for a roof, and says 
that many a time he 
has ‘“‘thumped over 
Western hills on a 
bronco to attend a 
ranch dance.’’ 

During the recent 
exciting man-hunt 
around Seattle after 
the notorious escaped 
convict, Tracy, Mr. 
Raine was ‘‘ covering”’ 
the story for a news- 
paper syndicate, and with several other news- 
paper men passed close to the house where 
Tracy, having invited himself to spend the 
day, sat by the window nursing the Winches- 
ter with which he killed eight men in the 
preceding four weeks. The reporters went 
past the house without observing him. 

‘* There are some of those reporters. You 
can tell them by the pads sticking out of their 
pockets,’’ remarked the desperado to his un- 
willing hostess. ‘‘ That means the sheriff’s 
posse will be along after a while. They al- 
ways arrive about a half hour after the news- 
paper men. I guess 
T'll have to be pack- 
ing, lady, just as soon 
as we’ve had dinner. 
Sorry, but I’ve got to 
take a hike. You tell 
those reporters for me 
to quit telling lies 
about me or I’ll make 
sieves of some of 
them.”’ 

Fortunately for the 
press representatives, 
the energetic Tracy 
postponed the manu- 
facture of sieves until 
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X, Dugmore. 


A very young family. 


Monthly. 


he came into touch with the next posse. 


Apropos of the Stevenson memorial monu- 
ment on the old plaza at San Francisco, Mr. 
Raine tells a story illustrative of the enduring 
quality of fame. He 
was standing in front 
of the granite drinking 
fountain on which are 
carved some sentences 
from Stevenson which 
express his working 
philosophy of life. An 
old sailor came up, 
took a drink, and stood 
eyeing the bronze ship 
above the granite 
mass, 

‘He didn’t sail in 
no ship like that,’’ he 
said at last. 

‘*No? What sort of 
ship was it?’’ asked 
Mr. Raine, thinking 
that possibly the old 
man might have some 
reminiscence of the 
great writer. 

‘* Ina man-of-war, o’ 
course,’’ returned the 
old salt contemptu- 
ously. 

A faint doubt stirred 
in the other’s mind. 

‘* Who was this Ste- 
venson, anyhow ?’’ he 
wanted to know. 

The grizzled sailor 
volunteered prompt 
and unhesitating in- 
formation: ‘‘Com- 
mander of the fleet 
that come here and fit the Mexicans. He 
was killed in the battle.” 


ow 


It is acknowledged, though not too openly, 
that many artists in this present time do make 
use of a camera in catching poses of rapid 
movement and in recording certain changing 
effects. Still it is rare indeed to hear of an 
artist giving up his pencil and brush and de- 
voting himself to photography. U ndoubtedly 
when this happens, as in the case of A. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore, his training as an artist 
will be of more help to 
him as a photographer 
than his skill as a pho- 
tographer would be to 
him as an artist. Mr. 
Dugmore has just 
written a book called 
‘* Nature and the Cam- 
era,’’ and one of the il- 
lustrations from it, 
shown in the cut on 
this page, gives some 
idea of the kind of 
thing that he does 
with a photographic 
instrument. 
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MISS MARLOWE AS MARY TUDOR IN “WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 


FLOWER.” 


Frank ‘Leslie's Popular Monthly, 


American Stage Series. 


Drawn from life and copyrighted, r902, by John Cecil Clay. 





